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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
SENATOR PEPPER’S “BONER” 


tab ee CLAUDE PEPPER of 
Florida has pulled another boner. 
Doing that sort of thing is an old 
story with him, but this time he has 
produced what Mayor LaGuardia 
would call a “beaut.” In a cam- 
paign speech at Newark, N. J., on 
October 6th, he said, “If it is a mat- 
ter of getting Russia into a war with 
Japan, the President 
who recognized that 
great country, the 
- President who spon- 
sored lend-lease, the 
President who sat with the great 
marshal [‘great’ country, ‘great’ 
marshal] is the one to accomplish 
it. Russia would not trust a Re- 
publican administration.” 

It’s a pity that Mr. Pepper never 
attended a class in logic, I mean 
the despised Scholastic logic which 
still believes in the syllogism as a 
means of clarifying thought. If he 
had undergone the rigorous disci- 
pline of the “schools” (call it Aris- 
totelian if you are allergic to the 
word Catholic) he might have seen 
that his argument resolves itself in- 
to this: 


A “Boner” 
and a 
“Beaut” 


Major premise: we must elect 
the candidate who satisfies Stalin. 
Minor premise: President Roose- 
velt satisfies Stalin. Conclusion: 
Ergo, we must re-elect President 
Roosevelt. 

Now will some bright young man 
in the class, or for that matter some- 
one not so very bright, tell the pro- 
fessor what is wrong with that syl- 
logism? Every hand goes up. 
“What is wrong with it, Brown, 
Robinson, Jones, Anyman?” “The 
major premise, sir, ‘We must elect 
the candidate who satisfies Stalin’ 
is—pardon me—cockeyed.” “But 
isn’t there an old adage in the 
schools that to deny a man’s major 
premise is to call him a fool?” 
“Sorry, sir, but Senator Pepper’s 
major premise is un- 
true, un - American, 
and in effect treason- 
able.” “Very good, 
Anyman. And I 
may add that there 
was no need of apologizing for the 
word ‘cockeyed.’ I rather thought 
you were about to say—as boys do 
—that it ‘stinks.’ That a United 


Bright 
Boys; 
Wise 
Teacher 
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States Senator should tell an audi- 
ence, even a partisan political audi- 
ence that we must not elect a 
president unless some despot who 
has sworn by the only god he knows, 
the mummified cadaver of his 
bloody-handed predecessor that he 
would never relent in his effort to 
rid the world of Democracy, is 
worthy of any vile epithet you may 
apply to it. When analyzed, it is 
indeed treason to Democracy and 
to the American Republic. It would 
do Mr. Pepper no harm to attend a 
course in Americanization as well 
as in logic.” 


Sige Senator’s timing was as bad 

as his reasoning. The Presi- 
dent, obviously irritated at the use 
of the slogan “Clear everything 
with Sidney,” had just declared in 
a campaign speech (“campaign” in 
the usual sense), “I have never 
sought and I do not welcome the 
support of any person or group com- 
mitted to Communism or Fascism 
or any other foreign ideology.” The 
very next evening came Mr. Pep- 
per’s speech asking the American 
people to clear the election with 
Stalin. Close upon the heels of the 
President’s speech and that of his 
indiscreet campaigner came Gov- 
ernor Dewey’s in which he asked if 
Mr. Roosevelt’s “soft disclaimer” 
had not come a trifle late in view 
of the fact that Earl Browder, “Com- 
munist, draft dodger, perjurer,” a 
week earlier had “proclaimed to 
15,000 cheering adherents that the 
election of Mr. Roosevelt was essen- 
tial to his aims.” 

I would give anything—I mean 
something —to have been present 
when the report of Senator Pepper’s 
speech reached Mr. Hannegan’s ears. 
I am no political tactician as Mr. 
Hannegan is, but I think he should 
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have said, perhaps he did say to his 
secretary, “Take a letter to Senator 
Pepper; no, make it a telegram; no, 
get him on the phone.” And when 
he got him he should have begged 
him—no again commanded him— 
“Claude, go home to Florida. If 
you must sound off, sound off in 
the South where it makes no differ- 
ence; where you can’t do any harm. 
The South is in the bag no matter 
what blunders you make. But get 
away from the North, where votes 
still may be influenced. And for 
gosh sake lay off 
that Stalin line! 
Who in heck are you 
to link us up with 
the Communists 
when the chief is striving to per- 
suade the people that we have bro- 
ken with them? In brief, Claude, 
shut up, or if you can’t shut up, go 
back to the Everglades and shout 
in the swamps and the jungles!” 
If “Bob” did not say that to 
“Claude,” he may come to regret 
that he didn’t. Unless the effort is 
successful to break the association 
of the New Deal with Communism, 
of President Roosevelt with Josef 
Stalin in the mind of the electorate, 
Mr. Roosevelt might conceivably 
lose. Of course it is hard to lose 
when one starts with some ten or 
twelve million votes assured, to- 
gether with the solid—too too solid 
—South. But by November 7th it 
may possibly become apparent that 
the slogan, “Clear everything with 
Josef” was more damaging than 
“Clear everything with Sidney.” 


Go Back 
and Sit 
Down! 


ROPPING the impossible — im- 
possible but much too actual— 
Senator Pepper, and turning for a 
moment to the President, I wonder 
if I may venture to suggest that he 
might have done well not only to re- 
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pudiate “any person or group com- 
mitted to Communism,” but to say, 
“For example, Earl Browder, the 
Daily Worker, and all whom that 
man and that organ represent.” 
There was reason enough to 
single out Browder for explicit re- 
pudiation. Some of the papers had 
been reprinting that slippery gent’s 
earlier insults to Roosevelt. On 
November 3, 1940, he had said, “I 
warn the workers and the farmers 
that President Roosevelt is not 
worth their slightest confidence; 
Josef Stalin is the man we should 
emulate.” Again on the 13th of 
January, 1941, when the President 
had been inaugurated for the third 
time, Browder declared, “Mr. Roose- 
velt has entered into a compact to 
aid the British ruling class in the 
imperialistic war for imperialistic 
aims. He is the dictator of the 


greatest war machine the world has 


ever seen. The Soviet Union will 
never enter the war on his side.” 

And again, on February 25, 1941, 
“If my kind of crime [forgery of a 
passport] rates four years in prison, 
what should be the punishment for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who got a 
third term on a false passport—a 
promise to keep America out of 
war? I think the supreme punish- 
ment for this crime will be written 
in history —that he betrayed the 
peace and prosperity of the Ameri- 
can people.” 

True, Mr. Browder completely re- 
versed himself in a speech on Sep- 
tember 28, 1944, when he said, 
“Franklin Delano Roosevelt is for 
a better world. Communists will 
in 1944 support him for President 
of the United States and one of the 
three great architects of the new 
world a’coming,” but does anyone 
who has cut his eye teeth imagine 
that Mr. Browder has experienced a 
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genuine mental conversion? Does 
anyone doubt that he turns his coat 
at the command of Moscow? And 
does anyone so much as harbor for 
a moment the thought that Browder 
would not change 
again over night on 
command from the 
same source? It 
would have done no 
harm —I speak as 
no tactician—if Mr. Roosevelt had 
said point-blank, “I repudiate Mr. 
Browder and all his tribe.” 


Browder: 
Out of Both 
Sides of 
His Mouth 


S if by perverse coincidence, in 
the very next column in The 
New York Times to President 
Roosevelt’s “soft disclaimer” of 
Communist support, there appeared 
a news report of the performance 
in Boston of a musical revue, spon- 
sored by a Communist group in 
which “some of the doggerel lines 
undertake to depict ex-President 
Hoover and Governor Dewey to- 
gether in hell.” “An insulting and 
indecent portrayal!” said the Mas- 
sachusetts Women’s Political Club. 
Miss Ann Burlak, called “The Red 
Flame,” was to preside and Earl 
Browder was to speak. In such cir- 
cumstances I wonder if it would 
not have been well, for the sake of 
high principle and true patriotism, 
to reject Earl Browder by name. 
Non tali auzilio, “I had rather lose 
than win with such help,” is a good 
motto for a conscientious candi- 
date. Explicit condemnation of a 
treacherous disturber, if not neces- 
sary for election or advisable as 
strategy, would have been good for 
the morale of the American people. 
There are some of us, indeed some 
millions of us, who genuinely dread 
the influence of Communists; and 
as the President knows, we have 
too much reason for that dread. 
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AL SMITH AS STATESMAN 


OME day an indefatigable re- 

search expert will collect all the 
encomiums spoken of Al Smith on 
the occasion of his death. Having 
barely dipped into the mass of 
them myself, I beg to present a few 
specimens, not for the sake of the 
record (as Al himself used to say) 
but because I have a brief comment, 
or rather a simple query to make at 
the end. 

I shall make short excerpts com- 
pressing them into capsules for 
fear of wearying the 
reader by asking 
that he go over again 
what he has seen 
before. And I shall 


Bushel 
Baskets 
Filled With 
Eulogies 


eliminate all enco- 

miums that have no bearing upon 
my question. 

I dare say, however, that we may 

be a bit more liberal in quoting 


from the five men who should know 
best what is demanded of an as- 
pirant for the highest elective office 
at the disposal of Americans. 

President Roosevelt: “Honest as 
the noon-day sun, he had the cour- 
age of his convictions, even when his 
espousal of unpopular causes in- 
vited the enmity of powerful adver- 
saries. He attracted national atten- 
tion by his skill as an administrator. 
In a bitter campaign he made no 
compromise with honor, honesty or 
integrity.” 

Governor Dewey: “He was a lead- 
ing statesman of our time, and he 
represented all that 
was fine and good in 
public service. The 
progressive meas- 
ures which he sponsored are now a 
part of our American heritage.” 

Wendell Willkie (requiescat in 
pace! ): “His whole approach to gov- 


The Top 
Men Speak 


ernment was human and sympa- 
thetic; his personal integrity in- 
violate.” 

Ex-President Herbert Hoover: 
“He contributed a great part to the 
building of America; his qualities 
of character will leave a mark on 
American life.” 

John W. Davis, candidate for the 
Presidency in 1924: “He was a great 
citizen, a great patriot and one of 
the most honest and honest-minded 
of men.” 


R the rest, I shall for the sake 

of brevity and swift reading 
offer a potpourri of disjointed sen- 
tences: 

“A fresh breath of air in the 
falsely prosperous 20’s when pre- 
ponderant American thinking re- 
vealed itself in the election of Hard- 
ing, Coolidge and Hoover” (Thomas 
L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard Special 
Writer). 

“Senator Glass wrote a compro- 
mise plank on prohibition at Hous- 
ton; Smith, the over- 
whelming favorite 
for the nomination 
wired the conven- 
tion— ‘It is well 
known that I believe there should 
be fundamental changes in the pres- 
ent provisions for national prohi- 
bition’” (Arthur Krock). 

“He was the urban counterpart 
of the rail splitter and the tow-path 
boy who reached the White House” 
(New York Sun). 

“No man of his time had a greater 
knack for government, organization, 
administration; his life career rep- 
resents democracy at its best; 
might have been elected to the 
presidency had it not been for his 
religious belief” (Nicholas Murray 
Butler). 

“His monument is on the statute 


And Those 
Next to 
the Top 
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books of our State in progressive 
social welfare laws enacted while 
he was governor” (Mayor La- 
Guardia). 

“His record is unparalleled in 
American history” (James A. Far- 
ley). 

veThe man first responsible for 
the drift in the United States to- 
ward the conception that political 
responsibility involves an opportu- 
nity to improve the life of the peo- 
ple” (Secretary of Labor, Frances 
Perkins). 

“His life was synonymous with 
character, ability and loyalty to his 
State and Country” (Bernard M. 
Baruch). 

“The common people and the 
workers especially lose their warm 
and unselfish friend” (David Du- 
binsky). 

“The best and wisest man I ever 
knew” (Supreme Court Justice Jo- 
seph M. Proskauer). 


O we might run on and on. There 

are — so to speak — bushel bas- 
kets of these panegyrics. I shall 
cite only a couple more, but they 
will be the most appropriate to our 
present purpose. 

When Al Smith had delivered his 
memorable address in 1929, to sixty 
or more members of the various 
faculties at Harvard, 
he fascinated that 
assemblage of the 
intellectual elite with 
his personality, and 
amazed them with his intimate and 
comprehensive knowledge. Profes- 
sor Whitehead, “as distinguished a 
mind as was then in active service 
at Harvard,” whispered to Dr. 
Frankfurter (who related the story 
in The New York Times), “How 
Aristotle would have liked this ad- 
dress! Why shouldn’t Harvard 


Aristotle 
and 
Harvard! 
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make Al Smith Professor of Politi- 
cal Science?” 

As a parallel to that extraordi- 
nary tribute of the intellectuals I 
would recall Elihu Root’s handsome 
eulogy of Smith after 
the State Constitu- 
tional Convention in 
1915, attended by 
some of the ablest 
men of both major 
political parties. “Of 
all the men in the convention,” said 
Mr. Root, dean of the Republican 
delegation, “Mr. Smith is the best 
informed on the business of the 
State of New York.” 


Amateur 
Lawyer 
Outranks 
the Pro- 
fessionals 


| aer-sanggln I should really desist 
after those two supreme trib- 
utes of the cognoscenti. But the 
interested reader will probably 
thank me for “just one more” as 
the topers say (perhaps I am a 


toper on the subject of Al Smith). 
Among those who spoke not only 
warmly but wisely of him was 


Walter Lippmann. I lift one para- 
graph out of his ten: “The greatest 
menace to popular government lies 
in the separation between what re- 
sponsible officials have to do when 
they administer the government 
and what politicians talk about 
when they appeal for votes. For 
this means that democratic insti- 
tutions are not educating the peo- 
ple for the tasks of government. 
While Al Smith was Governor of 
New York, he bridged this chasm 
as no one before or since has ever 
bridged it. He was able to fasci- 
nate great audiences with the busi- 
ness of financing and administering 
public affairs, and to make them 
share his own interest in problems 
that the ordinary public relations 
expert would say were too dull and 
over the people’s heads.” 
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| now the question which I 
dare hope will not come as an 
anti-climax. Since Al Smith was 
all that these competent men have 
said of him, why did the Ameri- 
can electorate reject him? Of 
course every one knows the an- 
swer. It was because of religious 
bigotry. But that’s the surface an- 
swer, and not therefore what I have 
in mind to say. I would dig down 
deeper. Was the rejection of Al 
Smith at the polls an indictment 
of the democratic supposition that 
when a great question is set before 
the people, and adequately dis- 
cussed; when they have had six 
months or more (in this case four 
years and six months) to think the 
case over; when every means of 
educating them has been utilized, 
news items, editorials, magazine 
articles, pamphlets, books, platform 
speeches, radio addresses and all 
other means of publicity, the people 
will eventually decide with a wis- 
dom greater than that of their 
leaders? 

I confess to a doubt. I saw the 
problem very clearly as far back as 
June, 1927, when I wrote here in 
THE CATHOLIC WorLD a long edi- 
torial on the subject, “It’s No Use, 
Governor.” I shall not again go 
over the ground I covered then. But 
the theme song (it sounds more like 
a swan song) was in the first para- 
graph: “Governor Smith will never 
be president of the United States. 
The entire country is agog over the 
prospects of his being nominated 
and elected, but really, there is no 
more probability of his occupying 
the White House than there is of 
my succeeding to the throne of the 
late lamented Akhund of Swat. Not 
that he lacks ability. He is admit- 
tedly as great a governor as New 
York has ever had, though amongst 
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his predecessors were Grover Cleve- 
land and Theodore Roosevelt. These 
two went to Washington on the rec- 
ord they made in New York. But 
Smith, who would make as good a 
president as Cleveland, and a far 
better, though less spectacular 
president than Roosevelt, will not 
follow them.” 

From that point the editorial 
went on to give reasons. I might 
now, after seventeen years, take to 
myself some little credit as a 
prophet (even of the Jeremiah type) 
but any vanity I might feel is swal- 
lowed up in shame that the predic- 
tion was so fatally true. 


A’ the time I was vigorously 
berated even by some of the 
brethren in my own community, 
not only for the “pessimistic” pre- 
diction, but because in conversa- 
tion I had gone further and de- 
clared that if Smith were nomi- 
nated the solid South 


would break. “That Oh That 
shows how little you This Too, 
know about poli- Too Solid 
tics,” said one who South— 


generally spoke with 

oracular assurance, and, I must 
confess, was almost always right. 
“The South,” he declared with em- 
phasis, “would vote for Satan be- 
fore it would vote for a Republi- 
can!” Florida (take note Senator 
Pepper), North Carolina, Texas, 
Virginia seceded from the solid 
South. The border States Kentucky 
and Tennessee went Republican; 
New York after having elected Al 
Smith four times as Governor, re- 
jected him as President. And so it 
went. Smith was routed 444 to 87. 


IN May of the following year, the 
Catholic Press Association held 
its annual convention in the Grove 
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Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. At the 


concluding banquet the nabobs of 


the State declared one after another, 
as if by concerted plan, that—thank 
God!—the escutcheon of their fair 
State had remained forever unsul- 
lied by the foul touch, nay even 
the breath, of religious bigotry. 
“How can they say such things,” ex- 
claimed a Catholic lady who lived 
in that hotel. During the campaign 
last fall,” she said, “I heard such 
things coming out of that very radio 
that I had to take my daughter out 
of the lobby; such disgraceful things 
as I never before heard in all of 
my life.” The lady, be it remarked 
was from Missouri. But she had 
been shown. 


ACK to our question. Democ- 
racy rests upon the hypothesis 
that the people—give them time and 
give them light—will detect the lie, 
welcome the truth and vote wisely. 
Now for 168 years Catholics have 
been proving that they can be good 
citizens, and—none better, none 
more loyal to the principles upon 
which the American Republic was 
founded, and to which it must revert 
unless it is to perish entirely or pass 
away into something that is not a 
Republic. The people at large had 
a splendid opportunity to consider 
that fact and to vote accordingly 
when Al Smith ran for election 
in 1928. They repudiated him, 
smashed him utterly, not because 
he hadn’t the stature of a states- 
man, not because he was “from the 
sidewalks of New 


Body York,” not because 
Blow to he wasn’t, in the 
Democracy sense in which the 


word was used in 
those bitter days, “a gentleman” (as 
if Abraham Lincoln or Old Hickory 
Jackson had been gentlemen in that 


snobbish sense) but solely because 
he was a Catholic. In the retro- 
spect of seventeen years we can see 
that fact with perfect plainness. 
Senator Glass of Virginia couldn’t 
see it at the time. He had said: “If 
Governor Smith should be nomi- 
nated for the presidency on a 
sound and sane platform, the fact 
that he is a Catholic would not, as 
it certainly should not, cause him 
to lose Virginia or any other South- 
ern State at the election.” 

Now that Smith is dead and gone 
a thousand voices arise, among them 
that of Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia to confess that what Sena- 
tor Glass had declared an impossi- 
bility was a fact. Nor is that all. 
We have no less an authority than 
President Roosevelt for the suspi- 
cion if not the certainty that even 
yet no Catholic could be elected 
president. Mr. Roosevelt has said, 
“It’s too bad that Jim Farley 
couldn’t be president, but he’s a 
Catholic!” Most people will feel 
that such a lament might have come 
with better grace from one not him- 
self a candidate for the position. 
But no one except a wishful thinker 
would deny that Farley’s undeniable 
loyalty to his faith and his Church 
is an obstacle to his nomination or 
his election. There is in a high 
position at Washington one who 
in young manhood abjured the 
Catholic religion saying, “I don’t 
intend to carry that cross all my 
life.” He may some day be presi- 
dent. But not Farley. Not any 
Catholic—at least not just yet. 

So the question recurs and with 
this final attempt to inject it into 
the mind of those who are like my- 
self devout believers in Democracy 
(genuine Democracy) I leave it. Is 
it not a most damaging indictment 
of the Democratic principle that 
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after more than a century and a 
half of experiment, a man in all re- 
spects capable of occupying the 
highest office in the land was re- 
jected and that such a man would 
still be rejected because of his re- 
ligion? 

As to the quality of Al’s Catho- 
licity, I have it from one of his best 
friends, Father McCallion of Pleas- 
antville, N. J., that a delegation 
came from Atlantic City to invite 
“the Governor” to speak in their 
vast auditorium to 
what would doubt- 
less be a capacity 
crowd, some 25,000 
or 30,000. Mr. Smith 
agreed. The conversations contin- 
ued, dealing with such details as 
choice of a subject, program, chair- 
man, guests to be invited and so 
forth. All went smoothly until Al 
suddenly exclaimed, “Just a mo- 
ment, gentlemen, on what day of 
the week does that date fall?” “Sat- 
urday,” they said, “Saturday night.” 
“Sorry, gentlemen,” said Al, “it’s 
all off. We never go out on Satur- 
day night. We always go to the 
8 o’clock Mass on Sunday!” 


Early to 
Bed on 
Saturday! 


B* way of fillip to the above tes- 
timonials, all of them spoken in 
dead seriousness, perhaps it will be 
well to end in a vein that Al him- 
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self would have liked better than 
anything wholly solemn. I borrow 
from H. I. Phillips a few lines of 
free verse, very much down to 
earth, but with a touch of the 
sublime, full of slang and of elo- 
quence, serio-comic, but perhaps 
the nearest approach of all to an 
authentic description of the man: 


“Most of a lifetime as a public figure 

And always unchallenged as a 
square shooter, 

A bunk bDlitzer, an anti - apple- 
saucer, 

And a scorner of affectation or 
sham... 

A man who made it the hard way, 

Who crossed nobody, talked 
plainly, 

Kept the faith with man and God— 

Fought the good fight! 


“The fellow who licked no boots, 

Never pussy-footed on an issue, 

And was always where he said 
he’d be. 


“The unceasing friend, the all-right 
guy, 
The feller who played the game.” 


Played the game and lost? By no 
means. The man who plays the 
game —the real game — that way 
never loses. Al Smith won his game. 





THE AUTUMN TREE 


By OLive M. Briccs 


O straight, so proud, 

So crimson-leafed, 
It stands aloof 
Upon the mountain-side. 
The dark green of the pines, 
The sky so blue, 
The fleecy clouds and then 
That autumn tree. 


No branch is broken, 

Not a leaf wind-blown, 
Wind-tossed, wind-ruffled, 
Has fallen to the ground. 


The others all frost-nipped, 
Already leafless, stark, 
Their branches bare, but not 
That maple tree. 


Why is it, one alone 

Has missed the frost? 
Why is it, one alone 

The wind escaped? 

So proud, so crimson still, 
So perfect-formed, 

With every leaf still on 
That single tree? 


TO MOTHER EARTH 


By Sister Mary Evutatis, R.S.M. 


HOLD them close, the dead upon your lap, 
No nearer kin to mourn them now is nigh. 
With hands of pity tenderly enwrap 
All Love had cradled with a joyous sigh. 


O summon winds to chant their requiem, 

And bugle-like to wind their long farewell. 

Bid rains keep fragrant loam that covers them, 
And sacred hold the mound wherein they dwell. 





THE FREE AMERICAN PRESS 
And Its Function in a Free World 


By ARTHUR STANLEY RiGGs 


T is obvious that the dominant 
factor in the operation of any 
press is the human element. Corol- 
lary to that is the equally axiomatic 
truth that the press cannot, among 
a truly free people, be machined 
into precision. The micrometer and 
the depth-gauge are yet to be in- 
vented which can be used success- 
fully on it. The template is not cut 
which can be called a mold for all 
journalism. Men, not things, are 
the measure of a successful and con- 
structive press. Government has 
no part in it: nor Capital, nor 
Labor, nor Church, each as such. 
Only men, free men, fearless men, 
above all honest men, can make free 
and keep free a great national 
press. 

The least detailed survey of the 
European and Asiatic press suffices 
to show what we do not want in the 
American press, what it must not 
degenerate into so long as we who 
make or read it continue to believe 
in and live our peculiarly Ameri- 
can principles. It is more than ordi- 
narily important that we keep firm- 
ly in sight this ideal, because we 
are neither a perfectly cohesive peo- 
ple nor racially a unit. The tides of 
immigration that for years inun- 
dated our shores unchecked tinc- 
tured the older stock with all the po- 
litical, economic and social schisms 
of Europe and Asia. Today, with 
immigration largely stopped or con- 
trolled within narrow ranges, this 
danger is growing less. It is, how- 


ever, still present, and the popu- 
larity of a considerable foreign- 
language press—daily, weekly and 
periodical—testifies bluntly to our 
need for especial vigilance. 

That at least a section of the 
thoughtful public has awakened to 
the need for considering the free- 
dom of the press in all its manifold 
aspects, has become evident during 
recent months. Associations and 
publishers as well as laymen have 
been asking themselves if this sup- 
posed freedom is tangible. If it 


is, is it as generally accepted as 


we imagine? Is anything the mat- 
ter with it, and do we employ it as 
wisely and as freely as we should to 
reap its greatest benefits? 

All that such investigations can 
hope to accomplish is to quicken 
the senses and the appreciation of 
their responsibilities in the men 
who operate the press. Its tone, its 
successes, its failures are all the re- 
sult of the virility, the spiritual 
vision, the industry of the men who 
are the press. Yet the commissions, 
the articles now being written, the 
general questioning being done are 
a healthy symbol, for they repre- 
sent the growing public conscious- 
ness of the values of democracy and 
our need as a people to take every 
conceivable measure to safeguard 
and to nourish them lustily. 

In one sense a free American 
press is much like those peasants 
of whom Ruskin wrote so power- 
fully. War and famine, pestilence, 
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ambition, prosperity, political shifts 
and changes, disaster and glory all 
sweep overhead with noise or pag- 
eantry. When all have passed the 
press is still there, helping to pro- 
duce the rich and fruitful spirit that 
makes America the land whose most 
popular anthem now invokes the 
divine blessing as its title. \The 
tiller of the glebe in Ruskin’s day 
was body and soul of the soil; he 
remained though all else passed. 
The free press is today in exactly 
that position. It tills the soil of the 
spirit for us, keeps it fertilized, pro- 
ductive, alive. Just so long as it 
maintains that inherent nobility and 
industry, it can no more succumb 
to the ephemeral than sun and moon 
can reverse their functions. We 
must see to it that it does not 
change. Democracy owes a duty to 
its press quite as much as its press 
owes a duty to democracy. 


We have seen during the past few 
years as Hitler trudged through the 
blood and agony of millions of the 
thoughtless, what happens to pub- 
lic opinion (if such a thing can be 
imagined to have existed in western 
Europe) when the press, upon which 
it relies for its knowledge of itself 
as well as of the surrounding world, 
is either tainted through fear or 
bludgeoned into deliberate falsifica- 
tion for a purpose. There never has 
been anywhere in Europe a time 
when its newspapers were free to 
publish the facts and to comment 
upon them unrestrained, as they 
are here, in the midst of the great- 
est war we have ever entered and 
under conditions much more diffi- 
cult to combat successfully than 
the general public realizes. Even 
with the restrictions voluntary self- 
censorship has imposed for the sake 
of keeping information of value to 
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him from reaching the enemy, the 
American newspaper feels free to 
attack or to praise as occasion dic- 
tates. Consider the gale of indig- 
nation one of our military com- 
manders raised throughout the na- 
tion when he was shown to have 
struck a soldier in a hospital. The 
independence and sturdiness of 
opinion begotten by free publica- 
tion and free discussion of every- 
thing affecting the commonweal 
that are characteristic of this coun- 
try are but vague and intangible no- 
tions in Europe. Only within the 
present century has there been any- 
thing like a press in Asia. But by 
no stretch of imagination can it be 
called free. This is not to argue 
that no people but the American 
has intelligence. On the contrary, 
it merely indicates that the native 
intelligence of whatever people has 
been warped or stultified, by a 


clever and unscrupulous ruling 
group which, by dominating the 
press, controlling the educational 
system, constricting class develop- 
ment and striving by every possible 
means to extend and perpetuate its 


own power, completely prevents 
the crystallization of anything like 
a true public opinion. 

The modern newspaper, strug- 
gling superhumanly against im- 
placable time, strives to present 
what it believes to be the truth. The 
reporter, the combat correspondent, 
the news photographer, and the men 
seated around the copy and tele- 
graph desks handling copy as it 
comes to them, all working under 
conditions of extreme pressure and 
speed, score remarkably close to the 
center of the target of truth. Yet 
mere truth is not enough; there 
must be more than truth, a good 
deal more. Its protean aspects are 
daily reflected in all newspapers, 
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and since not one mind in a thou- 
sand sees with photographic accu- 
racy, the same event reported in a 
dozen newspapers will be really a 
different event for each. We know 
and allow for this, especially in 
political reporting. The official 
who is an unconscionable scoun- 
drel in an opposition paper appears 
in his party organ as a statesman of 
heroic proportions. We smile at 
both reports, and, because we have 
access to the minds and opinions of 
our fellows, determine that the man 
is neither very good nor very bad, 
but much like ourselves—average. 
We know, in a word, that democ- 
racy is a spiritual condition in our- 
selves, not a patented, purchasable 
form of government anybody may 
have by paying cash for it. The 
press stimulates and keeps that 
spirit awake; discussion among 
ourselves does the rest. Without 
the press, our discussions would be 
limited to our local interests instead 
of embracing those larger issues 
which concern the nation and our 
neighbors of other peoples. 

Many years ago, with incipient 
panic gathering in Wall Street, the 
late J. P. Morgan observed bluntly 
that the man who sells America 
short is a fool. Morgan had learned 
the secret of evaluating news. In 
that respect the press of today is 
conspicuously still in the kinder- 
garten stage. News consists only 
of two main sorts: constructive and 
destructive. All occurrences may 
be divided under those two general 
groupings. No one of adult mind 


today is probably so foolish as to 
believe that when present hostili- 
ties end, we shall immediately re- 
turn to an era of all the gasoline, 
steaks, competent servants and so 
on that we like to imagine we had 
ten years ago. Yet the same people 
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who admit we must pass through a 
period of uncertainty and change 
before conditions crystallize into 
some degree of a new normalcy, are 
the ones who pore eagerly over fan- 
tastic yarns in the daily and periodi- 
cal press. Much space is being given 
to utterly reckless and unjustified 
prognostication of unemployment, 
business stagnation for an extended 
period, wild booms, race riots, cha- 
otic government conditions. Such 
“news” and opinion, very little of 
it genuinely news, is “selling Amer- 
ica short.” Its effect is acid and de- 
structive, and because it makes 
much noise, it is stirring to empty 
heads asking only for sensation, and 
does harm. 

Fortunately for the United States, 
the urban populations which are 
the readiest prey of such matter are 
outnumbered by the less easily im- 
pressed rural population which sees 
less of the fantastic and, because 
closer to the productive facts of life, 
is better attuned to the substantial 
elements. In virtually every decision 
of moment since the Civil War, the 
opinion of America, crystallized by 
the leadership of the press, has 
been sound, often wise, frequently 
constructive. 

The hardened traditionalism that 
plays so large a part in determining 
the policy of the European press 
finds no counterpart here except in 
the lesser foreign-language news- 
papers and periodicals, which cling 
in part to Old World habits while 
discarding them completely in other 
ways. Fifty years ago in New York, 
when Godkin of the Post, Dana 
of the Sun and Bennett of the 
Herald were the towering figures of 
American journalism, traditional- 
ism seemed to be in the making. 
But while each paper was ably 
handled in certain respects, none of 
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the three possessed the more truly 
American sense of values that was 
beginning to force the Times up 
from behind with a steady growth 
that has made it today perhaps the 
greatest organ of democracy the 
world has ever seen. The Sun van- 
ished overnight, as suns always do. 
The Post rattled around like a pea 
in a soupbowl until it became what 
it is today. Bennett’s Herald swal- 
lowed the decadent Tribune, and 
forgot its former sacred cows in 
the excitement of printing news. In 
the frantic race for circulation, 
which in the ultimate means adver- 
tising, and profit, the Herald dis- 
covered that the so-called “comic” 
strip or feature produced astonish- 
ing results. The egregious Buster 
Brown inaugurated a new era, 
debauched the already unstable 
American taste and, with his suc- 
cessors and imitators, rooted him- 
self thoroughly in the consciousness 
of adult-age morons as well as juve- 
niles. There is no point here in 
analyzing in detail the disastrous 
effect such publication has upon 
millions of witlings. That has al- 
ready been admirably done. Its 
effect will be precisely nil. 

It is not true, as anyone can 
learn for himself by glancing over 
the strips and caricatures in any 
daily at any time, that the comic 
strip always preaches the triumph 
of right over wrong, and virtue re- 
warded while the way of the malevo- 
lent is arduous. On the contrary, 
the gross, the cruel, the congenitally 
deformed and the stupid are magni- 
fied. That the American sense of 
humor will eventually return to 
wholesome standards there can be 
no doubt; it is the maudlin inter- 
lude that is distressing and pro- 
tracted. A fortune awaits the car- 
toonist who can capitalize the na- 
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tive humor, avoiding the vulgari- 
ties and flamboyance of the current 
counterfeit. 

In its treatment of news report- 
ing the honest American daily sur- 
passes its alien neighbors so far that 
there is no second. The Associated, 
United and International Press As- 
sociations all see news with clear 
eyes and consistently endeavor 
with a high degree of success to pre- 
sent only demonstrable facts in 
their news dispatches. What local 
newspapers do with this news once 
it has come over the telegraph desk 
is not the business of the Associa- 
tions, except in so far as the dis- 
patches are not garbled beyond rec- 
ognition. The press associations 
make no endeavor to pander to sen- 
sationalism. Only facts appear in 
the dispatches; such opinion, dis- 
tortion or mutilation as sometimes 
appears in the published versions, 
is the work of local editors. Even 
in such cases the changes are the 
result of a desire for greater emo- 
tional effect upon the reader rather 
than any subtler bias such as the 
political, economic or social doc- 
trines which play so important a 
part in coloring reports in virtually 
all foreign newspapers. 

Partisan political news, of course, 
must be excepted from this cate- 
gory. The public mind is prepared 
in advance for that “slanted” or 
biased reporting, readily estimates 
it at its true worth, and—turns to 
the comics. The interplay of news- 
paper and public is effortless, nat- 
ural and continuous. No paper 
could survive long in our type of 
democracy if it did not accurately 
represent the public thought in its 
class, and the successful newspaper 
editor keeps his ear close to what 
his subscribers are talking about 

and what, for that reason, he can 
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estimate as their principal inter- 
ests. It is doubtful even that so 
substantial a paper as The New 
York Times exercises a great deal 
of influence upon the citizens ex- 
cept through its reporting of news, 
and the skill with which for one 
reason or another, it may empha- 
size or minimize certain dispatches 
or local items. 


Since one of the fundamental doc- 
trines of democracy is the political 
equality of all, which presupposes 
a certain literacy and education 
which alone make that idea practi- 
cal, one of the chief duties of a 
modern newspaper in a democracy 
is to educate its readers beyond the 
fundamentals. Most papers realize 
this duty in some fashion, even if 
only intuitively. Consider the abomi- 
nable cross-word puzzle. To ask a 
reader to write down a word of five 
letters in vertical 41 which gives 
the common name for an uncornute 
solidungulate quadripedalian, is to 
start the devotee on a frantic comb- 
ing of the dictionary. He may 
never, except by good luck, and the 
indications given by the horizon- 
tals, hit upon the word horse, but 
he will at least have used his time 
to better advantage than if he were 
tormenting the neighbors with a 
too-loud radio. He may even 
vaguely remember some of the 
words he has grubbed from the 
stiff marl of his philological exca- 
vating. Moreover, his patience, 
persistence and curiosity have been 
stimulated, and his mental tone 
(pundits will please note that I 
loathe “morale” and all its modern 
connotations because of the com- 
mentators!) distinctly raised. 

This might, with some excuse, be 
called the painless method of edu- 
cation. Its drawback is that it 
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starts something it never finishes. 
Education to fulfill its purpose in- 
volves compulsion of thought and 
method in thinking. In this respect 
the American newspaper serves a 
lofty purpose with its fearless ham- 
mering upon certain political fun- 
damentals we all know and general- 
ly do not think about because we 
consider them established. Not a 
day passes that some paper does 
not remind its readers of their duty 
as citizens in passing upon the mer- 
its of some candidate for office, 
some projected public work, some 
disputed matter of local, state or 
national policy. In using the con- 
crete example, bringing the issue 
sharply home to the soul, the pride 
and the pocket of its fellow towns- 
men, the newspaper is also indirect- 
ly teaching these same readers to 
view the larger national scene more 
clearly, to think about it in more 
constructive ways. The result can- 
not be measured by an instrument, 
but we have only to consider the 
general well-being today in com- 
parison with that of fifty years ago 
to realize that without the effer- 
vescent curiosity and generally fair 
attitude of the newspapers, the ef- 
forts of scientist and medical man, 
merchant and banker, politician 
and social reformer would, like 
Omar, come like water and go like 
wind. 

It is not only in politics and socio- 
logical matters that the press has a 
clear duty to perform. -In the eco- 
nomic field it is quick to recognize 
inequities, to attack vicious or stu- 
pid taxation, to assail venial cor- 
porations and dishonest labor organ- 
izations or policies with equal vigor 
and candor; in a word, to exercise 
clear thinking, common sense and 
honesty. The politico - economic 
cabals of a generation ago are no 
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longer so easily engendered, and no 
newspaper worth its salt nowadays 
hesitates a moment in exposing, 
often with biting satire or ridicule, 
the high pressure lobbyist, the sena- 
tor or congressman who attempts to 
serve private interests at the expense 
of the general welfare, or the thun- 
der-browed laborite who pompously 
arrogates to himself the right to 
charge operator and public more 
for coal, or tells the theater owner 


that he must employ certain musi- ' 


cians if actors are to play in his 
uneasy house. We may laugh at 
much of the rough and ready eco- 
nomics we absorb through the press, 
but in the main the ideas are 
sound. No pseudo-leader can sur- 
vive long when a united press ex- 
poses his tactics. An awakened 


public thrusts him off the plank 
into deep water. 

The thinking of the average news- 
paper is not profound, but it hardly 


needs to be. With communications 
virtually instantaneous (the Navy 
Department listened to the oral re- 
port of an officer on the spot while 
Pearl Harbor was being bombed by 
the Japanese) it is simple for the 
wide-awake newspaper to convey 
facts to its readers in such a way 
as to earn approval for alertness. 
Opinion and comment can wait un- 
til the thoughtful and the student 
have been reported. It is on the 
whole a satisfactory procedure. 
Enough has been said already to 
make it clear that for the fulfill- 
ment of its true functions in a de- 
mocracy, the newspaper of today 
must possess what may perhaps be 
best described by the Navy’s phrase 
“officer qualities.” It is beyond 
question that a large proportion of 
the American press possesses these 
“officer qualities”: the know - how 
background, the skill acquired 
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through experience, and the human 
touch which makes them capable 
of leading, sure of a following. It 
has been said already that news- 
papers no longer truly mold public 
opinion. They do not, in the old 
way. But by exposing wrong or in- 
dicating necessary reforms, they 
enable a better educated public to 
form its own opinion. After that 
the newspaper heading a campaign 
can lead this already informed group 
on to almost anything spiritual ar 
well as social and material. 

Whatever the cynic may say is 
the reason behind this, there sub- 
sists enough of altruism in even this 
grossly materialistic age to make 
newspaper men, perhaps more than 
any other body in the world, not 
only willing and eager to give their 
fellows a helping hand in every 
emergency, but to do so entirely re- 
gardless of cost. Who was it who 
gave the public the news of the 
terrible earthquakes of September, 
1928, that devastated part of Japan 
and took a toll of thousands of 
lives? Who but the press urged the 
American public to unstinted gen- 
erosity? Who first publicly en- 
couraged officialdom and promi- 
nent citizen alike to expressions of 
the warmest human sympathy and 
practical aid in the hour of our 
neighbor’s agony? Not only did the 
press make nothing out of it in a 
commercial sense, but it spent thou- 
sands of dollars in presenting the 
news in graphic detail, in collecting 
and forwarding money and expres- 
sions of sympathy; in every respect 
giving the most practical demon- 
stration of the spirit that has always 
motivated our actions, spontaneous 
or calculated. Without this free 
attitude and spontaneity, the Euro- 
pean press seems a pale ghost in- 
deed beside ours. 
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Altruism of this sort is the answer 
of Americans to the insistent ques- 
tion of the ages—one we have never 
been afraid to face squarely and re- 
ply to without hesitation: “Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” 

Yes! From the time when Frank- 
lin disseminated the pithy wisdom 
of Poor Richard, no event has been 
of too great effect to obscure this 
instant and uncompromising ac- 
ceptance of popular responsibility. 
Today, with senseless race discord 
clouding the national horizon, with 
all the doubts raised by post-bellum 
problems certain to tax our pro- 
foundest wisdom and forbearance, 
with our personal, petty domestic 
problems of home-building and eco- 
nomics, the attitude of American 
journalism east and west, north and 
south shows neither hesitancy nor 
fear in recognizing that if we would 
emerge whole and sane we must 
help our brother as we help our- 
selves. We may hang a few thou- 
sand arch-criminals for war atroci- 
ties. It is greatly to be hoped that 
we will. But while the bodies are 
still dancing beneath the gibbets and 
the morbid crowds gape at them, 
we shall be feeding the hungry, 
curing the sick, housing the help- 
less, giving all men the wherewithal 
to help themselves back to normalcy 
and self-respect. 

The current international con- 
flagration has shown even the will- 
fully blind in horribly graphic fash- 
ion exactly how interdependent all 
nations are. The European press, 
which knew for years what was be- 
ing planned, failed to rouse such a 
spirit throughout the world as to 
make Germany’s lustful conquests 
unattainable. It failed first because 
it exercised no real power, and did 
not possess the confidence of its 
people. A large proportion of it 
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was either venal or concerned with 
private, party or imaginary inter. 
ests. The evil this spiritual desti- 
tution caused is not merely national, 
not even simply international on 
the Continent, but world-wide. We 
are at war today in part because 
the press of a great, inherently noble 
people had long since passed into 
complete desuetude. 

The case for the proper function- 
ing of the press in a world increas- 
ingly democratic by ideal, whether 
or not most of it understands what 
democracy really is, can scarcely 
be laid down in hard and fast molds. 
The rarest of all virtues, common 
sense, is the major determinant, but 
what makes sense in one instance 
may be folly in another rather simi- 
lar one. Our American journalistic 
responsibility and remissness in not 
staving off the current world horror 
is a direct outgrowth of our tradi- 
tional attitude of being peaceable 
ourselves, and being so immature 
as to imagine others incapable of 
bringing to fruition such diabolical 
wickedness. Even when the flames 
began licking at the foundations of 
all Europe, war seemed so far re- 
moved from anything that con- 
cerned us, that we regarded the con- 
flagration as mere news, not as 
ominous to our own safety. We 
feared military readiness as an un- 
wholesome thing, hated the taxation 
necessary to support it. Because we 
had a press that instead of molding 
public opinion, thought and spoke 
as the majority of us did, nothing 
was done of a constructive nature 
until it was too late to prevent the 
fire from spreading. Both the Con- 
gress and the press were truly rep- 
resentative. The clamor of self- 
seeking politicians and the uproar 
the New Deal was making, muffled 
the grim echoes from overseas. 
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Glibly the press quoted “It’s Eng- 
land’s funeral.” “What difference 
does it make to us what Germany 
does?” And then Japanese bombs 
blew the proud American fleet at 
Pearl Harbor into junk. 

The American people almost 
woke up. Congress almost woke 
up. The press completely woke up. 
The latent strength and imagina- 
tive power of the newspaper swift- 
ly asserted themselves. The rest is 
familiar because it is butter still in 
the churn. Why the press failed is 
a fair question. The answer, com- 
plex in its entirety, may be simpli- 
fied to a single element great enough 
to cover the whole responsibility. 
The American as a whole knows 
little of Europe and cares less. His 
newspapers reflect accurately his 
restricted mind; and since we have 
no neighbors whose conduct fills us 
with hatred and suspicion, nothing 
in our lives is usual enough to make 
us alert to happenings across broad 
oceans. So the fault of the press is 
no more its fault than that of its 
supporters. We are all equally to 
blame. 

In such circumstances the func- 
tion of the press is clear—and will 
never be exercised in a human 
world. Compromise may not be 
honest, yet it may be the sincerest 
possible means of ascent to some- 
thing better. Patient endeavor and 
ingenuity can make what materials 
we have to work with accomplish 
the desired ends and out of the 
struggle may come something in- 
trinsically beautiful as well as ex- 
traordinarily valuable. We ran 
short of tin two years ago. Today 
we have plastics and bonded ply- 
woods. In all this the newspaper 
plays a vital part too obvious to 
need elucidation. It is more than 
likely that because of our forced 


contact with Europe, because of the 
initiation young and lusty Ameri- 
cans have been given into the lives 
and ways of Europeans, Asiatics 
and Africans, they will gradually 
demand, on their return home tri- 
umphant, constant news of those 
exotic places which have become a 
byword among them. Several mil- 
lion young men who have had alien 
things burned into them with ex- 
plosive force will neither forget nor 
give up their interest. The press 
will respond, naturally, more and 
more our relations with foreign 
peoples will absorb American atten- 
tion, and gradually we shall be as 
conscious of Europe, Asia, Africa 
and their problems, their needs, 
their preferences, as we are of the 
sporting news and the comics. Ulti- 
mately this familiarity will develop 
public opinion to the point at which 
the mass of the people will be able 
to consider, with some assurance 
and understanding, the details of a 
foreign policy more definite and 
concrete than anything the politi- 
cians have given us in many a long 
decade, straightforward, clear as 
crystal, adamant of fabric. No one 
will have to interpret it. The entire 
world will respect it, and fear the 
armed might with which we can 
back it in case of urgency. As one 
considers the matter, it becomes 
more and more evident that the 
press will play the major part in 
bringing this consciousness to the 
people. Its function will be that of 
the true educator, the teacher which 
by wise and careful impartation of 
precept and example, cultivates the 
power of individual thinking. 
While this is demanded by the 
general condition of our foreign re- 
lations, it is most essential in our 
Pan-American situation. From our 
southern border southward there 
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extend the governments of twenty 
spirited, eager, as yet undeveloped 
nations, all of them proud, sensi- 
tive, highly jealous of their sov- 
ereignty, fearful of us because of 
our bad past record, but eager to 
extend friendship and co-operation 
if we do not blunder too outrageous- 
ly. In this vast and vitally impor- 
tant field the forward-looking press, 
even if motivated at first by purely 
commercial aspirations, will lead 
eventually to that understanding 
and mutual sympathy without 
which no solid bonds of cordiality 
can be cemented. 

This is no invitation to embark- 
ing upon imperialism. Inherently 
the American distrusts and dislikes 
such emprises. We believe in free 
enterprise in the world as we do 
among ourselves, and none knows 
this better than the press of each 
region. We are entirely willing to 
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face competition for the trade of our 
friends and neighbors, and it is car- 
dinal in American business policy 
that there be no stops put upon 
rivalry within the bounds of fair 
play. The more enterprising sec- 
tion of the press, knowing this, will 
seize upon it eagerly and build both 
wisely and well by first showing its 
readers the opportunities, with their 
advantages and disadvantages, and 
then by helping them in various 
ways to capitalize on this knowl- 
edge. The worth of a thing is what 
it brings in the open market, and 
the first demand of Americans re- 
garding a foreign policy, especially 
one that touches our sister Repub- 
lics of this hemisphere, is certain 
to be its value to us and to them. 
Common sense, that evaluation of 
the practical which governs our 
daily intercourse at home, will be 
the determinant. 


My fear enshrouds me in a pall 


So deadly dark 


That I am not myself at all— 


A craven, who 


But if I fail 


Can carry scarce a duty through. 


Who then shall thwart the tyrants’ will 


That Freedom die? 


I spur my laggard self, until 


In Victory 


My spirit stands upright and free. 


HAZLITT, LIBERAL AND HUMANITARIAN 


By Josepm J. REILLY 


P to now the biographers of 

William Hazlitt have been al- 
most exclusively concerned with 
him as a critic and familiar essay- 
ist. The latest biography? high- 
lights him as a liberal and humani- 
tarian, calls attention to his most 
memorable writings in those roles, 
and reminds us that his milieu was 
not only the romantic movement 
but revolution and social transition 
as well. This volume appears at 
an opportune hour and increases 
Hazlitt’s’ significance and stature. 
Though wordy, repetitious, and al- 
most fiercely defensive in its atti- 
tude toward its hero, its virtues are 
the rich fruits of unwearied re- 
search and ripe scholarship pre- 
sented in a study which appears to 
be as definitive as it is indispen- 
sable. 

In July, 1783, while the Ameri- 
can and British commissioners were 
immersed in peace negotiations in 
Paris, William Hazlitt, aged five, 
landed in New York with his family 
for what proved to be a disappoint- 
ing three-year stay. His Irish-born 
father was a dissenting minister of 
the Unitarian persuasion, compas- 
sionate, morally courageous, full of 
vigor of thought and speech, who 
had incurred the resentment of 
army officials in Ireland by protest- 
ing against the ill-treatment of 
American prisoners of war at Kin- 
sale. 

Back in England with his family 
from his American adventure, Mr. 

1Born under Saturn. By Catherine Mac- 


donald Maclean. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $3.50, 


Hazlitt settled in the obscure vil- 
lage of Wem in Shropshire far from 
the only converse he loved, talk 
about disputed texts of Scripture 
and the cause of civil and religious 
liberty. To Dissenters that cause 
was vital and the fact that they were 
denied such liberties was a source 
of ceaseless irritation. The mother- 
country refused them what Ameri- 
cans called an inalienable part of a 
man’s birthright and made them 
pariahs among their fellow-English- 
men.’ As they suffered from neither 
timidity nor a sense of inferiority 
they several times sought relief 
through Parliament from this gall- 
ing injustice (shared perforce -by 
Catholics and Jews) but in vain. On 
Sundays from his father’s pulpit 
the boy Hazlitt heard the gospel of 
charity preached with unaffected 
eloquence and he came to under- 
stand that the “neighbor” who fell 
among robbers and was evilly used 
was not restricted to creed or coun- 
try and that the Good Samaritan 
who treated him with such generous 
compassion responded to the claims 
of a less obvious but no less authen- 
tic justice than that denied to Dis- 
senters by law. 

In many ways Hazlitt grew up to 
be his father’s son. His convictions 
were deeply rooted and uncompro- 
mising, his feelings intense, his ha- 
tred of injustice of whatever type 
a kind of fever which in the son’s 
case destroyed his inward peace and 
drove him to fiery protests. The 
logic of his mind, heart, and heri- 
tage made him a liberal and a hu- 
manitarian. 
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When the French Revolution 
broke out in May, 1789, Hazlitt was 
eleven years old; when Napoleon 
was crushed at Waterloo in 1815, 
he was thirty-seven. During those 
twenty-six years one of the most 
momentous political and social up- 
heavals in history held the world’s 
attention, and Hazlitt as school boy, 
student at the Hackney Theological 
College, portrait painter, journalist, 
critic of drama, politics, and litera- 
ture was never able to dismiss it 
from his mind. In that period many 
things happened to him: he aban- 
doned all thought of the ministry; 
lay fallow for several years, read- 
ing, walking, thinking the long, 
long thoughts of youth; copied mas- 
terpieces at the Louvre during the 
peace of Amiens; delved into phi- 
losophy; came to know and for a 
time adore the two great poets of 
the Romantic Movement, Coleridge 
and Wordsworth; entered upon a 
marriage which brought him neith- 
er love, companionship, nor intel- 
lectual stimulus; knew as friends 
or acquaintances Leigh Hunt, Lamb, 
Godwin, Crabb Robinson, Talfourd, 
Procter, Keats, and Haydon. But 
always there was the French Revo- 
lution across the Channel, and on 
the hither side was England, first 
suspicious, then alarmed, and final- 
ly involved in a mighty duel with 
France in which all Europe became 
embroiled. 

At the outset Wordsworth and 
Coleridge were strong for the Revo- 
lution but Burke assailed it with 
tongue and pen, and after the execu- 
tion of Louis XVI. the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment of the country fol- 
lowed him. Wordsworth and Co- 
leridge found it hard to condone 
the September Massacres, were 
shaken by the Reign of Terror, and 
completely alienated by the French 
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invasion of Switzerland in 1798, 
From then on their passionate con- 
viction that the Revolution would 
usher in a new day in which liberty, 
equality, and fraternity would, like 
the sun in splendor, glorify Europe, 
passed away and their disillusion- 
ment with the Revolution and even 
with democracy itself was bitter 
and complete. Hazlitt, however, re- 
joiced over the Revolution as pas- 
sionately as the poets had first done 
and for the same reasons. But 
there was a difference. The blood 
of Dissenters pleading vainly for 
civic and political justice was in his 
veins. What he was convinced he 
saw in France were high profes- 
sions transformed into fact and 
such promises of similar. blessings 
for all Europe as seemed too sacred, 
too closely in accord with his own 
hopes, to be doubted. In such a 
spirit his faith in the adherence 
of revolutionary and Napoleonic 
France to her proclaimed principles 
was born and never seriously fal- 
tered to the end. 

As the war wore on, with Eng- 
land as the driving-power of the 
coalition against France, English 
opinion, convinced that this was a 
duel to the death, almost universal- 
ly supported the government. There 
remained a dwindling minority, a 
kind of irreducible residuum, whose 
members insisted that the origina 
issue arose from a conflict of ide- 
ologies, that the sole question was 
the fate of democracy not in France 
alone but in Europe, and that noth- 
ing which occurred in the kaleido- 
scopic march of events altered those 
fundamental facts. To that residu- 
um Hazlitt belonged. 

Several things conspired to make 
Hazlitt a hero-worshiper of Napo- 
leon. He saved the Revolution from 
itself, reclaimed it from evil lead- 
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ers who were squandering its ener- 
gies and brutalizing its aims, gave 
it new force and direction, and a 
leadership which lacked neither the 
dignity nor the authority required 
for a great crusade. Hazlitt was a 
romantic and an idealist, passion- 
ate and imaginative, and the glimpse 
he caught of Napoleon when in Paris 
during the peace of Amiens, a slen- 
der figure in blue cantering through 
the street on his handsome mount, 
remained enshrined in his memory. 
Little by little he came to consider 
Napoleon not only as the symbol of 
Liberty reborn and triumphant but 
as a kind of embodiment of it as if 
in him an ideal had become corpo- 
real and its success or failure were 
identified with his in a common 
destiny. 

Hazlitt was too outspoken for his 
own good. He felt too intensely to 
keep silent, and he irritated Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and other friends 
with consequences which were later 
to cost him dear. In the autumn of 
1803 Napoleon was collecting a 
huge fleet for the invasion of Eng- 
land; Wordsworth was publishing 
patriotic sonnets full of martial ar- 
dor, and Coleridge was nicknaming 
Napoleon “The Corsican,” and ac- 
cusing Fox of thinking “like a 
Frenchman.” In the face of Napo- 
leon’s threats of invasion Hazlitt 
stood with the poets and the great 
mass of Englishmen. Napoleon, he 
wrote, “might have levelled Lon- 
don with the dust, but he must have 
covered the country with . . . the 
slain” before Englishmen would 
have submitted to “a second Nor- 
man conquest.” 

What Hazlitt experienced was 
never a loss of love for his country 
but hatred of the politicians who, 
he insisted all along, set her on a 
false course from the beginning and 
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blindly clung to it. On the other 
hand he realized that Napoleon had 
his weaknesses; that in declaring 
his willingness to crush any people 
for the benefit of France he was be- 
traying the Cause of Man. Time 
resolved Hazlitt’s difficulties. With 
Trafalgar Napoleon’s invasion plans 
vanished like a dream and his vic- 
tory at Austerlitz re-established him 
in Hazlitt’s eyes as the chief prop 
and hope of the Cause in Europe. 

Within two months of Austerlitz 
Pitt was in his grave, and with the 
advent of Fox Hazlitt’s hopes rose 
that a peace with honor might be 
negotiated with Napoleon and that 
Pitt’s policy of repression at home 
might be modified in the interest of 
civil liberty. The British armed 
forces were the people’s safeguard 
abroad; who but the people them- 
selves could safeguard their liber- 
ties at home? To do that effective- 
ly the citizen must do his duty as 
unfailingly as the soldier at the 
front does his. For this, Hazlitt 
wrote in a pamphlet called Free 
Thoughts on Public Affairs, “we 
ought chiefly to be prepared. For 
this nothing can prepare us but a 
true love of our country, not taken 
up as a fashion but felt as a duty; 
a spirit of resistance not measured 
by our convenience, but by the 
strength of our attachment and the 
real value of the object; but steady 
enthusiasm; but a determination 
never to submit while hope in life 
remains, and an indifference to 
everything else but that one great 
object.” The defense of sacred 
rights at home, he warned solemn- 
ly, is “a stern command of duty 
that admits neither of compromise 
nor delay.” 

There were plenty of occasions 
for Hazlitt’s pleas and strictures. 
In 1807, when a Poor Law Bill was 
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introduced in the House of Com- 
mons, he had good reason to believe 
that the views on population of 
the Rev. T. R. Malthus would be 
given weight. Population when un- 
checked, said Malthus, increases 
geometrically, subsistence arith- 
metically; the necessary checks on 
population are vice and misery and 
it is Nature herself that provides 
them. He advocated the discontin- 
uance of Poor Law Relief on the 
ground that it would be cruel to 
; allow the poor man, who begot 
‘ children he could not support, to 
: expect doles from the govern- 
" ment; rather on marrying he should 
be warned to observe continence. 
Should he violate this admonition 
* “he can have no just reason to com- 

plain of any person but himself 

when he feels the consequences of 
4 his error,” that is, when starvation 
overtakes him. Nature, said Mal- 
thus sternly, must still continue to 
“govern and punish.” 

The fact that Malthus’s Essay 
on the Principles of Population, re- 
vised, ran into three editions in four 
years and fell in with the prejudices 
of the times not only failed to si- 
lence Hazlitt but filled him with ad- 
ditional scorn and anger. “Mr. 
Malthus,” he wrote, “desires his 
readers to look at the enormous 
proportion in which the poor-rates 
have increased within the last ten 
years. But have they increased in 
any greater proportion than the 
t other taxes, which rendered them 

necessary, and which I think were 
employed for much more mischiev- 
ous purposes?” His wrath grows 
as he proceeds and he rises to a 
height of vitriolic irony in a volley 
of questions: “I would ask, what 
have the poor got by their encroach- 
ments for the last ten years? Do 
they work less hard? Are they bet- 
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ter fed? Do they marry oftener 
and with better prospects? Are 
they grown pampered and insolent? 
Have they changed places with the 
rich? .. . Have they got so much as 
a quarter of an hour’s leisure, a 
farthing candle, or a cheese-paring 
more than they had? Has not the 
price of provisions risen enormous- 
ly? Has not the price of labor al- 
most stood still? ... Have they not 
gratified their ambition, their pride, 
their obstinacy, their ruinous ex- 
travagance? . . . Have they not 
heaped up wealth on themselves 
and their dependents? Have they 
not multiplied sinecures, places, 
and pensions? . . . Have the poor 
prospered? Have the rich declined? 
. . . Mr. Malthus is a man of gen- 
eral principles. He cares little about 
these circumstantial details and 
petty objections. He takes higher 
ground. He deduces all his conclu- 
sions, by an infallible logic, from 
the laws of God and nature. ... Mr. 
Malthus’s gospel is preached only 
to the poor!” 

When Napoleon invaded Russia 
Hazlitt declared triumphantly that 
Liberty was tracking down despot- 
ism to its final lair, but when his 
hero, overwhelmed with disaster, 
was forced to retreat, he was incon- 
solable. Old friends of his, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Crabb Robin- 
son among them, long since alien- 
ated by his democratic views and 
his admiration of “The Corsican,” 
believed the Imperial star was on 
the wane and the hour of retribu- 
tion at hand, and their views were 
echoed by what Hazlitt angrily 
called the “harpies of the press” 
who blew “the blast of war for a 
livelihood at the cost of the good 
of mankind.” 1 

In that dark hour of Napoleon’s 
(and to Hazlitt) Liberty’s cause, a 
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contributor to The Times who called 
himself “Vetus” (but the irrever- 
ent, “The Thunderer”) advocated 
three principles which Hazlitt 
promptly assailed with an appeal 
to basic principles of thought and 
action sometimes reminiscent of 
Burke.. What he found especially 
evil in Vetus’s proposals were the 
spirit of unappeasable enmity be- 
tween nations, the doctrine that, in 
Vetus’s words, “England . . . should 
conquer all she can, and keep all 
she conquers”; and a distorted pa- 
triotism which masked a jealous 
suspicion of the prosperity of every 
country but his own. 

To the first point Hazlitt replied: 
“From the moment that one party 
... acts upon the avowed principle 
that peace can never be made with 
an enemy, it renders war on the 
part of that enemy a matter of 
necessary self-defense, and holds 
out a plan for every excess of am- 
bition or revenge. If we are to 
limit our hostility to others only 
with their destruction, we impose 
the adoption of the same principle 
on them as their only means of 
safety. There is no alternative.” 
To the proposal 


“That they should take, who have 
the power, 
And they should keep who can,” 


Hazlitt answered that this policy 
was utterly devoid of wisdom and a 
sure incitement to fresh conflicts 
“for the very ground of war is a 
peace whose conditions are thought 
to bear hard on one of the parties.” 
As to the patriotism which begets 
suspicion and jealousy of other 
countries, Hazlitt denounced it as 
an unworthy sentiment which would 
“annihilate and proscribe the rights 
of others . . . which deprives us of 
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the character of reasonable beings— 
which fantastically makes our in- 
terests or prejudices the sole meas- 
ure of right or wrong to other na- 
tions, and constitutes us sole ar- 
biters of the empire of the world— 
in short, which under the affecta- 
tion of an overweening anxiety for 
the welfare of our own country, 
excludes even the shadow of pre- 
tension to commonsense, justice, 
and humanity.” Wisdom and pas- 
sionate conviction are in his words 
as he says solemnly of “Vetus”: 
“We shall not learn of him, for his 
‘yoke is not easy, nor his burden 
light’... [He] mistakes the nature 
of patriotism altogether. He would 
transform that principle which was 
intended for the tutelary genius of 
nations, into the destroying demon 
of the world. . . . In his whole sys- 
tem, there is not room for ‘so small 
a drop of pity as a wren’s eye.’ His 
patriotism is the worm that dies 
not; a viper gnawing at the heart. 
... All patriotism not founded on, 
nor consistent with truth, justice, 
and humanity, is a painted sepul- 
chre, fair without, but full of raven- 
ing and all uncleanness within.” 
When the Allies were at the gates 
of Paris and the possibility of the 
Cossacks’ pillaging the Louvre was 
bruited about London, Hazlitt cried 
out in fear and anger against the 
impending desecration. The “Trans- 
figuration,” the “St. Mark,” the 
“Marriage at Cana,” the “St. Peter 
Martyr” and “all the glories of the 
antique world” should be kept 
sacred from the storm of human 
passion and the fury of political 
and international quarrels. “Once 
destroy the great monuments of art 
and they cannot be replaced. Those 
mighty geniuses, who have left their 
works behind them as an inheri- 
tance to mankind, live but once to 
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do honor to themselves and their 
nature. ‘But once put out their 
light, and there is no Promethean 
heat that can their light relumine.’ ” 
The abdication of Napoleon filled 
the mass of Englishmen with joy 
but Hazlitt with desolation of soul 
and bitter thoughts.2. Nearly six 
million men had shed their blood 
—for what? To achieve this climax 
of futility, this defeat of Liberty? 
The restoration of the Bourbons 
forecast the return of autocracy not 
only to France but to Europe, the 
wreck of the democratic dream, the 
long night of servitude. “We do 
not wish,” he wrote in his agony, 
“that the last spark of generous en- 
thusiasm should be extinguished in 
that moral atheism which defaces 
and mangles the image of God in 
man.” By a stroke of the pen at 
Fontainbleau the living symbol and 
the cause he symbolized went down 
together, and at Waterloo two years 
later the debacle was confirmed. 
The long war had caused intense 
distress in England. Food was 
scarce, prices high, and wages stag- 
nant. The hopes that with the end 
of war peace and plenty would 
flourish together proved vain. The 
suspension of war contracts threw 
large numbers of men out of work 
and, when foreign nations began to 
increase their own produce, the de- 
mand for English goods declined, 
curtailing employment still further. 
Corn laws were passed to protect 
agriculture and the income tax was 
dropped to satisfy the middle classes 
but nothing was done to alleviate 
the misery of the poor. To escape 
the cost of maintaining pauper chil- 
dren the London parishes sent them 
to work in the cotton mills of York- 


2 Were Hazlitt alive he would find himself 
in complete accord with Hilaire Belloc’s esti- 
mate of Napoleon. 
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shire and Lancashire where, some- 
times at the age of six, they toiled 
fifteen hours a day and innocently 
added to the misery of grown men 
and women by depriving them of 
work. Six years before, when con- 
ditions were no worse, Byron told 
the House of Lords in his maiden 
speech: “I have been in some of 
the most oppressed provinces of 
Turkey, but never under the most 
despotic of infidel governments did 
I behold such squalid wretchedness 
as I have seen since my return in 
the very heart of a Christian coun- 
try.” 

Under such conditions trouble 
was certain. Violent outbreaks oc- 
curred, the rioters attempting to de- 
stroy the machinery which they 
considered the source of their woes. 
So-called radicals like Cobbett and 
“Orator” Hunt preached parilia- 
mentary reform as the only method 
by which the evils of the time could 
be remedied. Mass meetings were 
held, petitions presented to Parlia- 
ment, and political demonstrations 
made at which extremists inflamed 
the workers to the point of riot. 
The middle classes which might 
have supported moderate reforms 
became alarmed and stood behind 
the reactionary and frightened cabi- 
net. Stricter laws against “sedi- 
tious meetings” were passed and 
habeas corpus was suspended. On 
August 16, 1819, 50,000 people 
gathered in St. Peter’s Field in Man- 
chester where an address was sched- 
uled by “Orator” Hunt. The magis- 
trates ordered Hunt’s arrest, the 
troops surrounding the field at- 
tacked the crowd, and in the melee 
which followed eleven persons were 
killed and about four hundred 
wounded. This tragic occurrence, 
called the “Manchester Massacre” 
or “Peterloo,” won the cabinet’s 
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congratulations for the magistrates 
but brought upon the “radicals” a 
fresh code of repressive legislation. 
By this time, social, economic, and 
political reform had lost their in- 
dividual identities in the popular 
mind and “parliamentary reform” 
implied all three, seeming to fore- 
shadow Utopia to the poor but chaos 
to the upper and middle classes. 

Hazlitt expressed vividly his 
haunting sense of the wrongs of the 
poor. It deprived him of his rest, 
“settled in his brain” and “loaded 
his heart with aspics’ tongues.” He 
was equally disdainful of “the in- 
solent Tory” and “the cowardly 
Whig.” The times cried aloud for 
a leader, highly placed and en- 
dowed with the will and the au- 
thority to further the popular 
cause. What hope had England 
under a man who, whether as Re- 
gent or King, was (as Leigh Hunt 
had been imprisoned for saying) a 
violator of his word, a libertine, the 
companion of gamblers and demi- 
reps and who had not a “single 
claim on the gratitude of his coun- 
try or the respect of posterity”? 
The Prince Hazlitt envisioned need- 
ed no ear for Purcell or Mozart but 
“an ear open to the voice of truth 
and justice! Not a taste in... 
French wines or court-dresses, but 
a fellow-feeling with the calamities 
of hunger, of cold, of disease and 
nakedness! Not a knowledge of the 
elegancies of fashionable life, but a 
heart that feels for the millions of 
its fellow-beings in want of the com- 
mon necessities of life!” 

Hazlitt did not stop with hopes 
and dreams and pleas for justice, 
however eloquent, but made spe- 
cific recommendations: that Parlia- 
ment be reformed and convoked to 
end the exploitation of the unrep- 
resented classes by the represented; 
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to redistribute the taxation so that 
public money should not be “wrung 
out of the bowels of the poor”; to 
bring about retrenchment in public 
expenditures; to abolish sinecure 
offices or at least (he says ironi- 
cally) suspend them during the de- 
pression. There he halted. “We 
are not,” he declared, “for equaliz- 
ing ranks or property.” 

Hazlitt loved the theater but his 
joy in a fine performance was poi- 
soned when, on his way home at 
midnight, he caught sight of the 
beggars or the half-starved crea- 
tures ashamed to beg because un- 
used to it “crawling,” he wrote, 
“about the ground and getting into 
holes or corners to die, like flies 
blind, shrunk, and feeble at the end 
of summer” as if the world were 
being reduced by degrees “to a 
spital or lazerhouse, where people 
waste away with want and disease, 
and are thankful if they are only 
suffered to crawl forgotten to their 
graves.” 

In 1819, the year after Peterloo, 
Hazlitt as man of letters came into 
his own at last. Within two years 
he published The Round Table, Char- 
acters of Shakespeare’s Plays, and 
Lectures on the English Poets, three 
of his most notable books, but he 
promptly discovered that he was to 
pay dearly for his outspoken politi- 
cal views and the anguish they had 
caused the politicians. William 
Gifford, editor of the Tory Quarterly 
Review, whose penchant for evalu- 
ating literature on the basis of its 
author’s politics was notorious, 
took Hazlitt in hand himself. Each 
book in turn was the object of a 
flagrant attack. The author of 
The Round Table was declared to 
be “a sour jacobin” and the book 
itself nothing but “loathsome trash,” 
a medley of “vulgar descriptions, 
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silly paradoxes,” and “misty soph- 
istries” served up in “broken Eng- 
lish.” Why bother with such a 
book? “If the creature,” answers 
Gifford, “in his endeavors to crawl 
into the light, must take his way 
over the tombs of illustrious men, 
disfiguring the records of their 
greatness with the slime and filth 
which marks his track, it is right 
to point him out that he may be 
flung back to the situation in which 
nature designed he should grovel.” 
The Characters of Shakespeare’s 
Plays was proclaimed to be “exact- 
ly on a par with the purity of [its 
author’s] morals,” and Lectures on 
the English Poets betrays Hazlitt as 
a foe of “accurate reasoning, just 
observation, and precise or even in- 
telligible language,” and as utterly 
lacking in originality and meaning. 

Meanwhile the Tory Blackwood’s 
joined the attack and, in the issue 
(August, 1818) in which it signal- 


ized Keats, the “starved apothe- 
cary,” for his “calm, settled, im- 
perturbable, drivelling idiocy,” it 
went completely out of bounds in 


its treatment of Hazlitt. As if in 
league with the Quarterly, it pelted 
him with questions so insulting, so 
charged with damaging insinua- 
tions, that its intention to destroy 
his reputation as a man and as a 
writer and even, if possible, his 
means of livelihood, was clear at a 
glance. Realizing his danger Haz- 
litt struck back, bringing suit, with 
Judge Jeffrey (Editor of the Edin- 
burgh) as counsel, and winning a 
favorable settlement out of court. 

As for the editor of the Quarterly, 
Hazlitt attacked him from another 
angle and his Letter to William Gif- 
ford is the most brilliant and devas- 
tating portrait of a literary knave 
in the language. Gifford “is the 
Government Critic, a character nice- 


ly differing from that of a govern. 
ment spy—the invisible link that 
connects literature with the police, 
It is his business to keep a strict 
eye over all writers who differ ip 
opinion with His Majesty’s Minis. 
ters, and to measure their talents 
and attainments by the standard of 
their servility and meanness. For 
this office he is well qualified. The 
Editor of the Quarterly Review is 
also Paymaster of the Band of 
Gentlemen-Pensioners; and when- 
ever an author comes before him 
in one capacity, with whom he is 
not acquainted in the other, he 
knows how to deal with him. ... 
He is under the protection of the 
Court; and his zeal for his King 
and country gives him a right to 
say what he pleases of every public 
writer who does not do all in his 
power to pamper the one into a 
tyrant, and to trample the other into 
a herd of slaves.” Leigh Hunt might 
well write Shelley that Hazlitt’s 
“character of Gifford” was “mas- 
terly.” 

Although Hazlitt scored two viec- 
tories and a reaction set in in his 
favor, he was wounded to the heart 
none the less. Perhaps he sensed 
behind the shameful insinuations of 
Blackwood’s that, from the dislike 
which had succeeded the friendli- 
ness of Coleridge and Wordsworth, 
had come damaging whispers about 
a youthful indiscretion of which 
they knew and which he had never 
ceased to regret. The poets’ change 
of heart was not due to that inci- 
dent—it had happened fifteen years 
before—but to Hazlitt’s unwaver- 
ing devotion to the principles of lib- 
erty which they had once espoused 
as ardently as he. 

Though prone to look back with 
regret on the snows of yesteryear 
Hazlitt pressed on, unshaken in his 
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fundamental convictions and vigor- 
ous in his expression of them. If 
his voice softened it was on such an 
occasion as occurred when in his 
introductory lecture on the Age of 
Elizabeth he was moved to say: 
“(Christ’s] religion was the religion 
of the heart. . . . We see in every 
act and word of His life, a grace, a 
mildness, a dignity and love, a pa- 
tience and wisdom worthy of the 
Son of God. His whole life and be- 
ing were imbued, steeped in this 
word, charity. . . . [The] virtues 
[of the Greeks and Romans] were 
the virtues of political machines, 
their vices were the vices of demons, 
ready to inflict or to endure pain 
with obdurate and remorseless in- 
flexibility of purpose. But in the 
Christian religion, ‘we perceive a 
softness coming over the heart of a 
nation, and the iron scales that 
fence and harden it, melt and drop 
Ge ... 
preached to the poor... . It first 
promulgated the equality of man- 
kind in the community of duties 
and benefits . . . and declared itself 
at variance with principalities and 
powers, for it sympathises not with 
the oppressor but with the op- 
pressed. Its law is good, not power.” 

In Paris in 1824 Hazlitt put him- 
self a momentous question: What 
of a Life of Napoleon now nearly 
five years in his grave? In terms of 
such a study he could interpret the 
struggles and the defeated aspira- 
tions of his age. He was unwell, 
the years were slipping by like shad- 
ows, and if he were to achieve a 
“sterling work,” a magnum opus, 
this surely was the subject and now 
the proper time to begin. If he suc- 
ceeded he would not (the words are 
his) have “thought and suffered in 
vain.” When the first two volumes 


. The gospel was first 
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appeared in 1828 the old political 
hatreds flamed up again in the 
Quarterly, The Literary Gazette, 
John Bull, and especially in Black- 
wood’s which assured its readers 
that the author was “a small, fetid, 
blear-eyed pug” with “the face of a 
satyr.” 

Writing occasional essays for 
bread and butter Hazlitt worked 
desperately on the Napoleon, every 
day more conscious—like Macaulay 
with his History of England—that: 
the sands were running low. His 
ailment increased and spasms of 
pain frequently interrupted his 
work. Sheer will carried him 
through and by April, 1830, five 
months before his death, the two 
final volumes were finished. 

Hazlitt made no claim to be a 
prophet. He was right in foretelling 
that autocracy like a_ returning 
wave would roll across Europe in 
the wake of Napoleon’s fall but he 
did not foresee—“no one foresaw,” 
says Trevelyan, “that wherever the 
armies [of France] carried the new 
faith, the ideas that had made her 
a nation would in time make a na- 
tion out of every one of the buried 
races on the Continent. .. . If the 
new France were given the run of 
Europe for a few years, she would 
plant the seeds of democracy and 
nationalism so widely, that no 
subsequent return to the ancien 
régime would be either complete or 
permanent.” 

With that pronouncement and 
this tribute, graven on his tomb- 
stone by a kindly hand, Hazlitt 
would be content: 


HE LIVED: AND DIED 
THE UNCONQUERED CHAMPION 
: OF 

TRUTH, LIBERTY, AND HUMANITY 





INCIDENT IN A CONVENT GARDEN 


By C. P. 


5 aye American captain in the 
worn uniform sighed heavily 
as he plodded along through the 
mud. All southern Italy was like 
this in the springtime, he thought, 
one vast ocean of mud, whose cost 
to the invaders in time and in pre- 
cious lives could hardly be reck- 
oned. Before dawn tomorrow his 
whole unit would be moving toward 
the front along the very road he was 
now traveling. The trucks and 


even the half-tracks would bog 
down every mile or so; if the Ger- 
mans got wind of it, the advance 
would turn into a wholesale slaugh- 
ter, with stationary targets to be 
bombed, shelled and strafed. Ac- 
cording to rumor, there was an 


abandoned Roman causeway run- 
ning through the district, shorter 
than the modern road and offer- 
ing a better surface for the caissons 
and transports; but the engineers 
had been unable to find it, even 
after days of frantic search. The 
local peasantry alone could trace 
its course, but they were silent with 
a grim hostility. 

The captain was passing a group 
of them now, making their way home 
to Cuperti in the gathering dusk; 
not one of them gave him a word 
of greeting. They looked on all 
Americans as enemies, and it did 
not matter to them that this one was 
a chaplain, a priest of their own 
faith. They shunned him, refus- 
ing even to attend the services he 
held in the village church, though 
there was no other priest in Cuperti 
and had been none since the land- 
ing at Salerno, when their pastor 


THOMAS 


had deserted them and fled with his 
household to Rome. 

He could account for their con- 
tinued enmity, the captain thought, 
if the Principessa de’ Mavrati were 
still alive, or her son were still in 
residence at the half-ruined castle 
on the hill, beside the convent he 
was now on his way to visit. He 
had heard of the Mavrati pair when 
he was in Rome, studying at the 
American College, some years before 
the war broke out. The Princi- 
pessa, Austrian by birth and Italian 
only by virtue of her marriage, had 
for some reason hated all Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen, and she had 
ruled this village of Cuperti with a 
rod of iron. Her son, one of the 
notoriously Nazi-minded members 
of the Fascist Grand Council, had 
followed in her footsteps. But the 
old woman was dead and gone, and 
the Principe was supposed to be 
somewhere in the north, fighting 
alongside his German friends. 

Yes, under some conditions the 
hostility of the villagers might be 
comprehensible; but why did the 
nuns he was about to visit share 
their attitude? To be sure, the sis- 
ters accepted his services as a chap- 
lain, but they did so grudgingly, 
with a kind of tacit rudeness he 
had never encountered before. For 
example, he was sure the Sister Su- 
perior could speak English, but she 
would not admit it; she always insist- 
ed on having another sister present 
at their interviews, for the ostensi- 
ble purpose of acting as interpreter. 
(In return the priest had pretend- 
ed ignorance of Italian, and as a 
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result had overheard some very un- 
flattering remarks about himself.) 
Often, too, these three-cornered con- 
yersations took place in the convent 
garden; the Superior seemed un- 
willing to allow him to enter her 
house. What was wrong with them, 
anyway? Were they for some ob- 
secure reason afraid of him? 

The train of his thought was in- 
terrupted when the convent gate 
loomed up before him in the dusk, 
and he heard the withered crone 
who served as seneschal scurrying 
off to announce his coming. As he 
entered the garden he could hear 
the Superior and her attendant in- 
terpreter coming along the corridor 
from the interior of the convent; 
evidently they were going to receive 
him out of doors, in spite of the 
darkness. 

“Well, Sister,” he said gruffly as 
they approached, “I expect you’ll be 
glad to hear the news I bring you.” 
He could not keep the irritation out 
of his voice. 

The interpreter translated, the 
Superior spoke, and the interpreter 
translated again, while the captain 
felt like a fool. “What is your 
news, sir?” 

“We're pulling up stakes and get- 
ting out of your village very soon, 
very, very soon, in fact. I can say 
Mass for your community only once 
more, and that will have to be to- 
night. I dislike taking advantage 
of my special privilege as a com- 
batant chaplain for this purpose, 
but it may be some time before you 
see a priest again.” 

The business of translation was 
repeated. “Sister Superior is most 
grateful for your kind offer; we will 
certainly accept. What time will be 
convenient for the captain?” 

“I should say about eleven, or a 
little later. I have a good deal of 
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work to do among my own men.” 

“That will suit us admirably; you 
are most kind. We hope the fight- 
ing will not return to this district.” 

They were reminding him, he sup- 
posed, that an American shell had 
dropped on the convent kitchen and 
demolished it. With inward amuse- 
ment he gave them his deepest bow. 
“It is kind of you, too, to hope that 
our advance will be successful.” If 
he read their thoughts correctly, 
they hoped nothing of the sort. “I 
will be here at eleven, or a few min- 
utes after.” 

“Thank you.” He was dismissed. 

The captain was half-way down 
the hill to the village when it oc- 
curred to him that he had forgot- 
ten to exact a promise of secrecy 
from the nuns. He stopped short 
in the middle of the road and began 
to argue with himself. After all, 
what difference did it make? They 
could hardly help knowing that his 
outfit would be on the road before 
dawn, but to whom could they pass 
the information? So far as he knew, 
no one ever visited the convent. 
And the colonel had approved his 
gesture of friendliness in warning 
them of his departure, so they would 
be able to hear a final Mass... . 
But supposing the news did leak 
through to the Germans? He could 
never forgive himself if any action 
of his own could be thought respon- 
sible for the leak, and the resulting 
slaughter. . . . Reluctantly, he de- 
cided to go back up the hill. 

The seneschal was no longer in 
evidence, but the gate was not 
locked; he opened it quietly and 
stepped into the garden. It was now 
completely dark, the moon had not 
yet risen, and there was no light 
from any of the convent windows. 
He had difficulty finding his way 
across the garden to the archway 
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from which a corridor led to the 
reception room where there was a 
bell he could ring to summon the 
Superior or one of the other nuns. 
He had just discovered the arch- 
way when he heard someone speak- 
ing, and involuntarily drew back a 
little. 

It was the Sister Superior’s voice 
he heard. “You must not go!” She 
spoke softly, in Italian, but there 
was determination in her tone. 
“The priest came here because our 
community is, through no fault of 
his own, under his spiritual care. 
What he said to us is under the seal 
of secrecy. Have you left the honor 
of our name among your German 
friends, along with whatever heart 
you used to have?” 

“I, my dear sister, am the cus- 
todian of our family honor; it will 
be safe in my hands. The priest is 
no friend of ours; he is our enemy, 
and the enemy of our country.” It 
was a man’s voice. “I will go; I 
can reach the German lines within 
three hours, and I will tell them the 
Americans are to advance at dawn. 
I will get my revenge for the 
wounds they have inflicted upon 
me, and for the long weeks I have 
spent skulking in the cellar of my 
own castle!” 

“The journey is impossible for 
you!” Her tone became wheedling. 
“You are not yet wholly recovered, 
and you will collapse before you 
reach your goal. They will be 
watching the road, and they will 
catch you; you will spend the rest 
of the war in an American prison!” 

“I am quite well enough, my sister 
—you place too low a value on your 
expert nursing. And I will not be 
caught; I will travel by the Via 
Castra, the old Roman causeway, 
which these foolish Americans have 
not yet discovered. They cannot 
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patrol that road, because they do 
not know where it is! And none 
of our people will tell them; I have 
seen to that—I gave orders that all 
were to keep silent.” 

“I say again, you must not go! | 
cannot allow you to stain my hands 
with the blood of thousands of 
American soldiers, whether or not 
they are our enemies. How could 
I ever face the priest again, know- 
ing that his kindness to me had 
brought death to so many of his 
countrymen? How could I face the 
God Who made me, to Whose serv- 
ice my whole life has been sworn?” 

The man chuckled. “I wish our 
sainted mother could hear you, con- 
cerning yourself over the blood of 
Americans! She is probably turn- 
ing in her grave at this very mo- 
ment!” A sudden grimness crept 
into his tone. “You are talking 
nonsense, my sister, whether you 
know it or not. And even if you 
were talking sense, I would not 
listen to you. I am going, and I am 
going now!” 

“No! No!” 

There was the sound of a blow, 
and then the priest thought he heard 
someone falling to the floor. 

He was never afterward able to 
summon up more than a confused 
memory of the next few moments; 
they had the quality of scenes from 
a poorly-directed moving picture, 
blurred and disjointed. A man 
came charging out through the arch- 
way, straight into his arms; he 
struggled silently with the unseen 
assailant, trying to wrest a pistol 
from his grasp; there was an explo- 
sion, and his arms held only a limp 
burden. 

Even as he half-dragged, half- 
carried the bundle that had been a 
man out through the convent gate 
and down the road toward the old 
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castle, the captain could hear the 
running feet of a patrol coming up 
the hill; they had heard the shot. 
When they were within a few yards 
of him he dropped his burden and 
used his last breath to call out to 
them. 

A light shone in his face; it was 
the patrol sergeant’s electric torch. 
“What’s happened, Father?” 

“IT have a prisoner here; I be- 
lieve he’s dead.” He steadied his 
voice. The flashlight beam moved 
down to the mud of the road, and 
for the first time he saw the man 
with whom he had struggled in the 
darkness. The figure in the mud 
wore an Italian uniform, with a 
major’s insignia on the collar; it 
had no face. The pistol must have 
been pointing upward when it went 
off. “I think he is the Principe de’ 
Mavrati.” 

The sergeant’s lips emitted a low 


whistle. “The local big shot, huh?” 

“He had evidently been hiding in 
the old castle here, and was trying 
to make a break for the German 
lines when he had the bad luck to 


run into me.” That much was true, 
anyway. “You'd better pick up his 
body and cart him down to the 
camp—I expect the intelligence 
people will want to look him over. 
ll be down to tell them the story 
later—I have a little errand to per- 
form in the convent here.” 

“O.K., sir.” They were gone al- 
most before they spoke. He turned 
unhappily back toward the convent 
gate. 

The Sister Superior was waiting 
for him just inside the gate, a 
shielded lamp in her hands. “Come 
in, Father,” she said, in English, 
her voice unsteady, as his had been 
a few moments before. 

As she led him across the garden 
and down the corridor to the recep- 
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tion room, he wondered why she 
had spoken his language, and why 
she had called him “Father” instead 
of using his military title, or the 
simple “sir” that the interpreting 
sister had used. Then his mind 
turned to the blow and the sound 
of a fall he had heard, and he looked 
at her with concern. 

She intercepted his glance and 
read it correctly. “I am quite all 
right, Father —I was unconscious 
for a moment, but these starched 
coifs are almost as much protection 
for the head as one of your steel 
helmets. Sit down, please.” She 
indicated a chair for him, and took 
one herself. “I have much to tell 
you.” 

“You have nothing to explain.” 
He looked down at his hands. 
“You understand that your brother 
is dead?” 

“Yes.” She had taken the shield 
from the lamp, and he could see 
the pain in her face. “You knew 
he was my brother? You speak 
Italian, then?” 

“Not as well as you speak Eng- 
lish.” He was resolved to show no 
pity. “I heard most of your con- 
versation.” 

“He was seriously wounded when 
he appealed to me for shelter: I 
thought he was dying. And he was 
my mother’s son.” 

“IT understand.” 

“We made a refuge for him in 
the cellar of the castle. Our 
seneschal took food to him, and at 
night I dressed his wounds. He hid 
in the convent only while your men 
were searching the district.” 

“I gathered as much.” 

“Then, when he recovered enough 
to move about a little, he began to 
come here to talk to me in the eve- 
nings. It was very lonely in the 
castle, and not at all pleasant.” 
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“Why didn’t he give himself up? 
Many Italian officers did.” 

“He had inherited my mother’s 
hatred of your people.” A shadow 
crossed her face. “He decided to 
strike out toward the German lines; 
he had just told me of his decision 
when you arrived tonight. Then, 
of course, he overheard everything 
you said to me. I could not permit 
him to leave, if he intended to give 
his information to your enemies.” 

“I know you tried to stop him.” 
He got up from his chair. “That is 
why I dragged his body out to the 
road before the patrol came up to 
us. My people know nothing of his 
connection with you, nothing of his 
intention to disclose our plans to 
the Germans. I think it as well 
that they learn nothing of either.” 
He moved toward the door. “Your 
secret will be safe with me.” 

She stared silently into the flame 
of the lamp as he left the room. 

He returned to the convent at 
eleven, as he had promised, to say 
his Mass; the whole community was 
present, with the Superior in her 
usual place among them. He had 
not seen her before he approached 
the altar, and he was not surprised 
that she did not come to the sacristy 
afterward to say good-by to him. 
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The garden gate was closing be- 
hind him when he heard the voice 
of the sister who had acted as in. 
terpreter. “One moment, Father.” 
She thrust a long envelope through 
the bars at him. “Do not open it 
till you reach your quarters.” 

It was probably money, he 
thought as he tore open the enve- 
lope in the privacy of his tent, 
thousand-lira notes that he would 
have to return to the seneschal in 
the morning. With her background, 
the nun should have known better 
than to send him a bribe... . 

There was nothing in the con- 
tainer except a folded sheet of very 
stiff paper; as he spread the sheet 
out, he saw that it was a map of 
the district, with a heavy line drawn 
across it in red ink. He stared at 
it for a moment, puzzled; then he 
noticed another slip of paper had 
fallen to the floor. He picked it up; 
some kind of message was written 
on it. 

“We of the Mavrati,” he read, 
“are accustomed to pay our debts of 
honor. The line I have drawn 
across this map indicates the course 
of the Via Castra.” 

He seized the larger sheet and 
ran, shouting, to the commanding 
officer’s quarters. 
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LET’S BE HEROIC * 
By CoLoneLt W. F. KERNAN 


E are coming now, I mean all 
America is coming, though 
slowly and by imperceptible de- 
grees, to the realization not merely 
of the sacrifices and heroism that 
are required of us in this war but 
of the glory and honor that are at- 
tached to them. For we who were 
so long blinded by our wealth and 
security and material possessions 
are at last beginning to see exactly 
why these things were given to us, 
why we were allowed to keep them 
so long undisturbed, and what we 
are destined to do with them in the 
end. And with this vision, we un- 
derstand the meaning of America, 
not only in the twentieth century, 
the so-called “modern world” now 
fast going to its grave, but in the 
history of Western Civilization—in 
what might be called the line of suc- 
cession of Christendom. 

We begin to grasp, at long last, 
the meaning of that mystical phrase 
of Stephen Vincent Benét, “The 
American Thing”; We, the descend- 
ants, begin now to understand the 
deeper metaphysical reason behind 

1 Eprronrac Nore: It was the editor’s inten- 
tion when accepting this article to make some 
comment upon it when it appeared in print. 
It will perhaps be better to say merely that 
the editor agrees with Colonel Kernan’s apoca- 
lyptic vision of the vocation and the destiny 
of America, but that it might have been well 
to devote more space to the fact that we 
seem at the moment to have no statesman 
great enough ‘to see the same vision as Colonel 
Kernan, and that without such statesmanship 
the holiest intention of the men who fight and 
die may be without avail. St. Paul says after 
his experience on the way to Damascus, “I 
was not disobedient to the heavenly vision.” 
The all important question is whether the 
People and still more the leaders of the people 
are acting in the present war in obedience to 


the kind of vision which Colonel Kernan de- 
scribes so eloquently. 


our ancestors’ flight from Europe 
and their burning ambition to found 
a new world. It was in order that 
when the time came for a great and 
holy sacrifice for the cause of Chris- 
tianity, when nothing less than such 
a sacrifice could save that tem- 
poral form of Christian government 
which is Democracy, the material 
means of sacrifice would exist, and 
the spiritual means—the Christian 
courage, endurance and self-denial 
necessary to translate the gift into 
victorious battle— would not be 
lacking. 

We know that it was for this that 
the three ships of Columbus sailed 
westward, it was for this that Coro- 
nado and Cortez led their followers 
through jungles and across deserts. 
This was the secret objective of 
Ponce de Leén’s quest and this was 
the hitherto unrevealed landfall of 
the red war boats of Leif Ericson 
and of the Mayflower. It was in 
order that we might make this sac- 
rifice that the snow underfoot was 
sometimes bloody at Valley Forge. 
It was in order that a unity might 
be forged strong enough to support 
this sacrifice that Virginia roared 
and raged in vain and the Blue Line 
held at Little Round Top. And with 
the making of it, the men of Sara- 
toga form up alongside the warriors 
of Marathon. Gettysburg comes in- 
to line with Acre and Ascalon, 
and the cry of Oliver in the Vale of 
Roncevaux is re-echoed to the ma- 
rines of Tarawa and the paratroop- 
ers of Bayeux, “Companz Roland, 
sonnez, sonnez vostre corne.” 

So let no American say that in its 
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ultimate meaning for America and 
for the world, this war is an awful 
and soul-shattering thing, a tragedy 
without parallel in history. For 
such estimates of this conflict are 
only true within a very limited and 
restricted frame of reference whose 
co-ordinates are our fears and our 
lack of faith in the Divine Provi- 
dence which has guided us toward 
our rendezvous with destiny. For 
in its real and absolute meaning, 
this war is a glorious thing because 
it sets a goal for us that is spiritual 
in spite of everything we do to make 
it material, a goal that cannot be 
reached unless we are willing to en- 
ter fully into our American, that is 
to say, our Christian heritage and 
yield ourselves and our lives, our 
property and our material posses- 
sions into the Hand of God, as the 
old knightly formula has it, “rescue 
or no rescue.” 

Therefore the commitment we 
make to the Christian tradition is 
by its very nature an irrevocable 
commitment. And what American 
does not know in his secret heart 
of hearts that we have put our hands 
to the plow and that for us there is 
no turning back? What American 
does not understand that this and 
not a shoddy isolationism or a 
shabby imperialism is our “mani- 
fest destiny,” that with malice to- 
ward none, with good will toward 
all, we fight to pull the canopy of 
Lincoln’s great concept over the in- 
habited globe. 

The stark fact that faces us here 
is precisely the metaphysical, or if 
you prefer, the theological meaning 
of the tremendous material wealth 
and power with which God has en- 
dowed us and to which our long 
and undisturbed possession seems 
to have given us an absolutely clear 
title. So that we sometimes tend to 
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think of the American life and the 
American Way, even the American 
Way in war, as a condition en. 
dowed, so to speak, with physica] 
comfort—as though the American 
status in the global world-wide agony 
of this war were a status of neces. 
sary servitude (for that is what it 
amounts to) to material things, 
This attitude is already beginning 
to be abandoned and it must be com- 
pletely put away before we can win 
this war, because it is in absolute 
opposition to the Christian Way 
which is our greatest, indeed our 
only source of strength. 

We must remember that this 
wealth and material power was not 
given to us as an absolute posses- 
sion (there is only One absolute 
possession and we know the Name 
it bears) but in trusteeship, to be 
given up, sacrificed for The Thing, 
the American Thing which is the 
Christian Thing. So that instead 
of rejoicing in our wealth and ma- 
terial prosperity we must rejoice 
rather that we have at hand such 
abundant means for sacrifice. And 
we may as well rejoice, for before 
this war is over, heroic sacrifices, 
sacrifices far beyond our present 
conception of sacrifice, will be re- 
quired of us. 


But, I shall be asked immediate- 
ly, are we not right this minute, in 
the persons of our soldiers and sail- 
ors making sufficient sacrifice? 
Have not they, our glorious young 
men, stripped themselves of all their 
possessions, taken leave of all they 
hold dear? Are they not standing 
up now on every battle-front, clad 
only in the olive-drab penitential 
garments of the greatest fighting- 
man, bar none, the world has ever 
looked upon — the American wat- 
rior? Surely these are making sac- 
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rifices, are being heroic—or there is 
simply no meaning to the words 
“sacrifice,” “heroism”! Surely, liv- 
ing, they deserve the greatest guer- 
don ever accorded unselfish patriot- 
ism. Or, dying, could any finer 
epitaph be inscribed for each one of 
them than this: 


“... qui ante diem periit, 
sed miles, sed pro patria’? * 


What is the answer? You should 
know it, all Americans should know 
it by this time, in a very literal 
sense, by heart. For you know 
about the rich young man whom 
our Lord admonished to go and sell 
all he possessed—if he would gain 
eternal life. And in a very real 
sense, certainly within the meaning 
of the Divine command, our armed 
forces, in their courage and high 
patriotism have done just that. And 
they are every day demonstrating 
on every battlefield that they are 
willing to sacrifice everything (for 
they are giving their lives) for the 
poor and the dispossessed. 

But, as Mr. Roosevelt likes to say, 
“You know, and I know, my coun- 
trymen,” that there is a good deal 
more to that story of the rich young 
man and the means of attaining 
eternal life than a mere stripping 
and giving, even though the strip- 
ping should include every earthly 
possession and the giving should 
mean the giving of life itself. Be- 
cause the second part, the really 
operative part of our Lord’s admo- 
nition reads “. . . and come and 
follow Me.” That is what we must 
do if we would really be heroic and 
that is what we must do if we are 
to win this war. 

It is not enough to saerifice. The 


2“Who died before the dawn, but as a sol- 
dier and for his country.” 


German army and the German peo- 
ple have made and are continually 
making the most stupendous sacri- 
fices to further the Satanic purposes 
of Hitler. It is not sufficient to give 
one’s life. The pagan Japs pour 
out their blood like water and fer- 
tilize the atolls of the Pacifie with 
their bowels in whole-hearted will- 
ing devotion to their Great God 
Hirohito. And are they few the 
names of those Russians who died 
in defense of a regime that is 
avowedly, even militantly, atheistic? 
No! Sacrifice is not enough, pa- 
triotism is not enough, heroism is 
not enough. A revolution must take 
place within us before we can win 
this war, and our sacrifices, our 
patriotism and our heroism must be- 
offered to our Lord. The Cross 
must be placed once more at the 
heart of life— and it must draw 
blood there. 

Now this is no mystical doctrine 
for theologians that I am endeav- 
oring to outline here, but a practi- 
cal and very simple rule of action 
for this American nation of ours, 
for soldiers as well as civilians, for 
men in factories and in foxholes, for 
women in barracks and in homes. 
Fight by all means. Fight in assem- 
bly lines and in battle lines. Fight 
this evil thing with every ounce of 
force you possess. But remember 
while you are fighting, that the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, of the Sermon 
on the Mount, of the 13th Chapter 
of the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians must animate not only the 
trigger-squeezing activities of sol- 
diers and the lever-pulling activi- 
ties of machinists but the strategy 
of generals and the acts of states- 
men and law makers. Remember 
that the enemy who comes out to 
meet you, though his name is Satan, 
is still a great angel and is not to 
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be overcome merely by material 
means however powerful. 

Remember that if the end-organs 
of the state, its armies and navies 
and air-fleets are to be imbued with 
the spirit of Christianity and are to 
make use of the tremendous spirit- 
ual resources of a truly Christian 
nation, they cannot also be imbued 
with hate. Remember that even 
while chastising the evil man and 
stripping the unjust steward of his 
ill-gotten gains we must be ready 
to forgive them and to love them as 
fellow human beings at the slight- 
est manifestation of a real repent- 
ance. So let us by all means pass 
the ammunition and let us truly 
praise God while so doing. And in 
this let us imitate that Chaplain of 
the Army.of Northern Virginia who, 
while serving a gun at Chancellors- 
ville with all the fire and fury of a 
true artilleryman, never pulled the 
lanyard without saying with a stern 
piety, “May God have mercy on 
their souls.” 

It is true that in this war we are 
fighting with the demons, in this 
conflict between the good and evil 
angels, every possible means must 
be used against an enemy who has 
so evidently taken refuge in the 
camp of Beelzebub and therefore all 
weapons must be employed to exor- 
cise the evil spirits who now seem 
to inhabit not only individuals but 
entire peoples. But these means 
which we use, these cannon and 
bombs and liquid fire, must be 
used not with rejoicing but with 
horror. We shall find them all the 
more effective when thus used. 
Hatred, like the sort of love that 
Miss Derothy Parker writes about, 
“is a game that two can play at,” 
and as the American people awaken 
to the religious significance of this 
war, the futility of the psychology 
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of hate will become more and more 
apparent. 

Sacrifice and humility are the 
greatest weapons of the Christian 
armory but to make sacrifice and to 
practice humility in the Christian 
manner, you must rejoice in your 
sacrifice. You must say: “I offer 
my aching feet, my burning throat, 
my cramped and frozen limbs, the 
torment of my wounds to our Lord 
Jesus Christ and I rejoice that | 
have been deemed worthy to com- 
plete in my own human body the 
sufferings He endured for me on the 
Cross.” You emphatically do not 
say: “I endure this present suffer- 
ing and discomfort with loathing 
and in the hope and expectation of 
the magnificent orgy of sensible 
pleasure in which I am going to in- 
dulge myself when this curse is lift- 
ed and I can return to the fleshpots 
of my own private and particular 
Egypt.” 

For we still see, and there is no 
use in mincing matters here, that 
the softening and weakening influ- 
ence of the Great American Idola- 
try of material things and sensible 
pleasures is all about us. This, in 
fact, is our greatest enemy for like 
some foul miasma it poisons the 
very air we breathe. The thought 
is constantly depicted in every con- 
ceivable form that what we are 
fighting for and what we are dying 
for is an America with more tech- 
nical devices for our comfort, more 
and better air-conditioning appa- 
ratus, finer radios, an airplane on 
every roof, a movie in every sitting 
room. In one poster a hard-bitten 
tank driver is shown waving a fist 
full of greenbacks which he tells 
the world he would give for one 
drink of his favorite beverage; in 
another a marine is shown standing 
beside a mountain of ice cream 
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which is to be his reward of virtue 
if he ever gets home alive. In every 
town and in every camp the neon 
lights of Hollywood burn deep into 
the night, the sign and symbol of 
our fixation on the unreal world of 
the flesh, of our devotion to 


“The valiant dust that builds on 
dust 

And guarding, asks not Thee to 
guard.” 


It is in this latter sense, I mean 
in the sense that we Americans tend 
to look at our war effort as merely 
something to be endured and suf- 
fered in order that the blessings of 
peace and plenty may be more thor- 
oughly enjoyed when it is all over, 
it is in this sense that the American 
Christian tradition of freedom and 
justice and charity is warring 


against the American pagan tradi- 


tion of isolation, security and 
safety-first. We must realize that 
there is no real freedom in the 
Christian sense where the flesh is 
not crucified, that there is no char- 
ity, even though we quite literally 
give our bodies to be burned, out- 
side the love of Christ. And we 
should beware lest the economic 
order we admire so much, the sen- 
sible comforts we enjoy so much, 
the superior techniques of the post- 
war world which we hold out to our 
returning soldiers as a sort of earth- 
ly paradise, do not betray that harsh 
and saving order of the spirit in 
which alone our hope of victory re- 
sides. 

But it is not possible, it is not 
even thinkable that we, the inheri- 
tors of the Christian tradition, we 
whose ideas of religion and govern- 
ment alike derive from the Cross 
should be found wanting in Chris- 
tian heroism and sacrifice. We 
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shall not escape wounds, suffering, 
and death. But wounds and suf- 
fering are mere incidents of life this 
side of the grave and I cannot be- 
lieve that any American has ever 
labored under the delusion that he 
was immortal. What we shall es- 
cape is defeat, the death of Democ- 
racy and what is much worse the 
death of the soul. And we shall 
know at last what the saints have 
always known, that the deepest note 
of the Christian spirit is not a cry 
for help, or even a cry for deliver- 
ance, but a shout of triumph—of a 
triumph that is already achieved, 
already secure in the will’s imper- 
ishable fiat that binds and looses 
eternity and says to death itself: 
“I know Him in Whom I have be- 
lieved.” 


As we wade deeper and deeper 
into this war, let us not forget the 
man who started out to build a 
tower and sat down first to reckon 
the charges, lest it should be said 
of him, “this man began to build 
and was not able to finish.” For 
it is beginning now to be evident 
to all of us that the tower America 
has been building for the last 200 
years is likely to cost a good deal 
before it is finished. And it would 
be very foolish, I mean foolish in a 
temporal and practical sense if we 
failed to consider how other towers 
have been built in the past or the 
prices other builders had to pay be- 
fore they saw the work of their 
hands rising imperishably against 
the morning star. 

I have spoken of the three abso- 
lute wars which preceded our own 
great conflict between Democracy 
and Totalitarianism. Now it is a 
strange and remarkable thing that 
at the conclusion of these wars and 
growing right out of the sacrifices 
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and hardships involved three won- 
derful towers arose. The Athenians 
built a tower out of the battles and 
sieges of the Greco-Persian war and 
men called it the Golden Age. From 
the wreck and ruin and bloodshed 
of the Punic Wars, there sprang the 
tower of the Roman Law, the cor- 
pus juris communis and it cost 
Medieval Europe three centuries of 
constant and unremitting strife 
with.the Moslem before the founda- 
tions of Western Christendom were 
laid. 

But the point of historical signifi- 
cance upon which we should fix our 
attention is that in each case, in 
each one of three great periods— 
the Greek, the Roman and the 
Medieval, a dominating civilization 
arose and flowered out of a matrix 
of war, constant danger from the 
enemy without and constant and 
unremitting heroism and sacrifice. 
And not only is this conclusion true 


of those dominating periods of the 
Western Culture that has come 
down to us in a direct line of suc- 


cession from Homer’s Achaean 
Greeks but its converse is true. 
That is to say, whenever men sat 
themselves down to the sensual en- 
joyment of the goods of life (with- 
out first destroying or rendering 
the enemy powerless), or went 
abroad merely to seek personal 
power and wealth, whenever secu- 
rity began to replace sacrifice and 
the opportunity for sloth (falsely 
called leisure) was regarded as 
more valuable than the opportu- 
nity for heroism, then the tower 
that had been built at such an out- 
rageous price began to topple and 
the phase of civilization which his- 
torians call “decline” began to 
occur. 

In the fight with the enemy with- 
out and by means of the tremen- 
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dous spiritual energies which this 
fight engendered these towers were 
erected and it was to an attack 
launched by the enemy within that 
their fall is always to be attributed, 
It was five hundred years ago that 
the tower of the modern world be 
gan to be demolished and it looks 
as though what we are witnessing 
now is its final destruction. Honey- 
combed from within, it is useless 
to attempt its reconstruction and 
the only hope of civilization now 
lies in the new tower which Amer- 
ica is bringing to completion in the 
teeth of the fiercest attack Christen- 
dom has yet had to endure. 

These then are the lessons of his- 
tory and they are short and soon 
told: that in counting the cost we 
must be joyful that we have so 
much to give and hopeful that when 
we give all we have (and who can 
give more?) it shall be enough; 
that the enemy without is less to 
be feared than the enemy within; 
that our new tower is built on a 
Christian foundation and will never 
be finished unless we return to the 
spiritual principles of its Founder; 
that neither the myth of necessary 
progress, long since exploded by the 
first World War, nor all the splen- 
dor and glory of material achieve- 
ment which men once thought (how 
falsely has now become apparent!) 
to be the symbol of a necessarily 
superior civilization can save us 
from destruction unless we go back 
and learn all over again the tremen- 
dous lesson of the Incarnation. 

For what had happened to the 
modern world during the last five 
centuries was this: men thinking 
themselves secure from the enemy 
without, believing that after the de- 
feat of the Turk the last foe of 
Christendom had been vanquished 
and that absolute war would never 
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return, laid down the sword of the 
spirit, ceased to give heed to the 
admonition of the Gospel, “Vigilate 
et orate” and began to enjoy and 
lay waste to their Christian heri- 
tage. During the years between 
Lepanto and Dunkirk, all the energy 
and vitality that had been stored 
up over ten centuries of sanctity 
and martyrdom and heroism was 
dissipated. 

In the love of power which led 
to political disorder and the love of 
wealth which ended in economic in- 
justice, in the desire for a security 
impossible to man which became 
pacifism and the blind hatred of 
sacrifice and poverty which became 
pharasaism; in revolutions and re- 
actions, in manifestoes and irre- 
dentisms, the bulwarks of Western 
Civilization were eroded. So that 
now in the absolute war we are 
waging with the new enemy who 
eomes from without, we must, what- 
ever the cost, gain access once more 
to the wellsprings of our strength. 
And it has at last become evident 
that any hope of victory that falls 
short of the Crucified Heart of 
Christ is doomed to disappointment. 

There is a legend that has come 
down to us from the Fathers of the 


Church concerning the ultimate 
fate of “the rich young man” who 
found the admonition of our Lord 
so difficult to obey “because he had 
great possessions.” It is said that 
after many vicissitudes he was 
forced to take the road to Calvary 
and was crucified alongside the 
Savior of mankind, and that in the 
end, in spite of a lifetime of devo- 
tion to material things, he suffered 
a change of heart on the cross and 
was found worthy of Paradise. 
Now this war, whether we like it or 
not, is destined to be a sort of cruci- 
fixion. It will be a crucifixion for 
our enemies and it will be a cruci- 
fixion for us. The only question is 
whether this crucifixion which we 
are quite unable to escape is going 
to bring us back in spirit to The 
Crucified. We know that there were 
three crosses stabbing the sky above 
Jerusalem on the Day of our Re- 
demption. And we know too that 
the felon who hung on one of them 
... “blasphemed Him.” Let us hope 
that in spite of all the suffering and 
torment that will be required of us 
in this war, America will always be 
heroic enough to say: “Lord re- 
member me when Thou comest into 
Thy Kingdom.” 


Ou whole political system is based on the principle of local self- 
government. But two forces have been destroying this principle. 


One is the demand of the people for the Federal Government to 
intervene in problems of every community and every class. The 
other is the ever-growing practice of passing all those problems on 
to the government in Washington. The last war gave this a big push. 
The post-war dislocation hurried it. The great depression raised it 
to avalanche proportions. The present war is completing the job. 
Every town and state, every trade association and trade union, every 
class and group of desperate minority, brings its problems to Wash- 
ington, and Washington is gladly accepting that responsibility. 
—Hatron W. Sumnenrs (D. Tex.), Chairman of the House Judiciary Committee. 





GHETTO OR ASSIMILATION 
Scylla and Charybdis of Catholics in the Dispersion 


By Francis Stuart CAMPBELL 


N? only the Jews but virtually 
every ethnic or religious mi- 
nority faces the temptation either to 
retire into a self-imposed Ghetto 
(some sort of strategic “hedge-hog 
position”) or to surrender enthu- 
siastically to the ideals and the way 
of life of the majority. Of course, 
minorities have various structures 
and characters and thus the afore- 
mentioned attitudes can assume dif- 
ferent forms. Orthodox Jews, for 
instance, have practically no alter- 
native to accepting the principle of 
segregation dictated by their own 
strongly ritualistic beliefs. The 
problem of Catholics in a secular 
civilization today is not so much 
religious as cultural and political. 
Not such a long time ago the Mod- 
ernists endangered the very essence 
of our religion by their eagerness to 
come to terms with the philosophy 
and mentality of the modern secu- 
larized world. Today that grave 
peril seems to be obviated; it is not 
the theology of the Church which is 
menaced but her cultural and civil 
position; and as always in the past 
the groups rendering her stand pre- 
carious are not so much her pro- 
fessed enemies as her misguided 
children. According to a cynical 
proverb: “God, protect me from my 
friends, from my enemies I can pro- 
tect myself!” 

The “alternatives” of Ghettoism 
and Assimilation exist also—as is 
natural — in Catholic countries 
where secularism has made big in- 


roads or has scored spectacular suc- 
cesses. This Scylla and Charybdis 
of contemporary Catholicism was 
non-existent and even unimaginable 
in ages of strong Catholic culture, 
as, let us say, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The true position of the 
Church is not a “happy medium” 
but her own without reference to 
these modern seductive dangers 
which are psychological in essence. 
The reader must bear in mind that 
Ghettoists and Assimilants are liv- 
ing in the same environment facing 
the same circumstances; they both 
wrestle with the problem of adjust- 
ment peculiar to a minority; they 
probably want the best for their 
Church but their characters are 
slightly different and their strat- 
egy is accordingly at variance; but 
still, they have much more in com- 
mon than they are ready to admit. 

Mr. Separatist: Let us picture the 
typical representative of the Ghetto 
tradition: we will call him Mr. 
Separatist. He is the born advocate 
of strategic retreats but by nature 
he is also aggressive and an enthu- 
siastic promoter of small sorties 
which achieve nothing. Although 
he would never admit it he has 
subconsciously little faith in the 
Church as a body and in his fellow 
Catholics as individuals. Not only 
would he like to surround the 
Church with an impenetrable wall 
but as a congenital authoritarian he 
would provide the faithful with 
spiritual corsets. Unable to think or 
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to act independently he lives in an 
artificial world full of pseudo-popes 
and pseudo-infallibilities. Not only 
every priest, but every nun and 
every editorial writer of the diocesan 
paper is for him an authority. He 
is a very caricature of the clerical 
as depicted by the enemies of the 
Church, but in reality he is a Jan- 
senist of the first water, a Puritan 
and a sectarian parading the worst 
traits of early, orthodox Protestant- 
ism. The fact that sanctifying grace 
is also granted to persons who do 
not belong to the Mystical Body is 
unknown to him; this article of 
faith if revealed to him would shock 
him deeply. A book like Father O. 
Karrer’s Liberty of the Christian in 
the Catholic Church or the conclud- 
ing chapter of his Religions of Man- 
kind would throw him into seven 
fits. Alien to love and affection 
he is a professional hater, if not 
a rabble rouser. To him _ the 
Church is primarily a body consist- 
ing of the Congregation of the In- 
dex, of the Sacrament of Penance, 
of the Power of Excommunication. 
His mouse-like eyes gleam when 
they catch the headlines of his 
Ghetto periodical: “Father X. as- 
sails new bathing suits on Kokomo 
Beach.” “Judge X. condemns Par- 
lor Pinks.” 

It is interesting to note that our 
Mr. Separatist, although a member 
of a minority, rarely indulges in in- 
dividual action. He prefers to hide 
in the group and believes in con- 
certed mass action; he is happy 
when he can menace his enemies 
(and his world is chock-full of 
real and imaginary enemies) with 
mass - demonstrations, mass - boy- 
cotts, mass-pressure. Yet it is his 
tendency for negation which is his 
main characteristic; he actually 
thinks that the Rock of Peter would 
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prevail over the Gates of Hell mere- 
ly by fighting sin. Hence his lack 
of interest in constructive sanctity. 
To him the ideal Catholic is not a 
man (or woman) who does certain 
things or has certain qualities but 
a person who refrains from specific 
actions. Nothing would astonish 
him more than to find out that 
charity is, according to St. Thomas, 
the greatest and temperance the 
least of all virtues, ranking even be- 
low courage. The world of Mr. Sep- 
aratist is one of taboos, inhibitions 
and prohibitions and therefore he is 
prone to picture Catholicism by 
simply stating the opposite of all 
current values. Our friend has 


thus not only an enormous grudge 
against the world, an eternal chip on 
his shoulder, but he is, as one would 
expect, ignorant, vulgar in a very 
crude way and lowbrow. Nothing 
is more alien to him than warmth 


and generosity. He is a small man. 
He is inferior. Although aggressive 
he is fundamentally a human mouse, 
or, if we want to delve further into 
the realm of zoology, a distasteful 
crossbreed between an ostrich, a 
hare (lepus timidus) and a tortoise. 
We pity him but the secular world 
detests him. 

Mr. Conformist: We have already 
hinted at the fact that the Assimi- 
lant is not the opposite of the Ghet- 
toist but rather his first cousin, or 
perhaps even his _ blood-brother. 
The Assimilant—let us call him Mr. 
Conformist—is less aggressive than 
Mr. Separatist, but he is also a 
mouse endowed with some of the 
characteristics of the chameleon and 
the parrot. While Mr. S. wants to 
save the Church by segregation, 
seclusion and ingrowth, Mr. C. fol- 
lows the modern Protestant pattern 
and offers the remedy of survival 
by endless concessions. He goes in 
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for all the modern fashions and fads 
and wants desperately to prove that 
he is a “reg’lar feller” ready to ac- 
cept all prejudices and inhibitions of 
our age except in the field of actual 
dogma. Today Mr. C., feigning 
realism, would like to make curi- 
ous concessions to Sovietism since 
he is a convinced adversary of 
Catholic political forces almost 
everywhere in the world; highly 
suspicious of the cultural products 
or the social structure of Catholic 
countries, he is eager to denounce 
these with the rest of the herd. Mr. 
Separatist is also furiously opposed 
to the culture of Catholic countries 
which to him is not sufficiently Puri- 
tan and Jansenistic. Mr. C. on 
the other hand, like his secularist 
friends, is convinced that there is 
something inherently ‘“obscuran- 
tist” and “fascist” in every Catholic 
civilization. And while resenting 
Catholic culture, he simply loathes 
traditional Catholic politics. His 
ideal is an unobtrusive, humble 
Catholic Church eking out a toler- 
ated existence in a secular civiliza- 
tion of “good Pagans” or men of 
good will embellished with a bou- 
quet of natural virtues. 

Yet Mr. C. remains faithful to the 
essential tenets of the Church. He 
resembles a dutiful husband who 
refuses to be an enthusiastic lover. 
Although he wants to save the 
Church he is somewhat ashamed of 
her antics and is constantly apolo- 
getic in order not to create ill will. 
He sees clearly that Mr. S. with his 
self-conscious aggressiveness reaps 
nothing but hatred and resentment; 
he is hardly aware of the fact that 
he himself gets in return for his 
mealy-mouthed weasel words also 
nothing but contempt. The Church, 
after all, is not eager for good will 
without respect. 
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Like Mr. S. he is suspicious, but 
what he is really suspicious of is 
his Church. Although hating to 
admit it he is subtly anti-clerical, 
While Mr. S. irritates us with his 
constant: “Father said so!”, Mr. C, 
expects the worst of the clergy and 
endeavors frantically to appear in- 
dependent of their influence. He 
wants to make, especially on his 
secularist friends, the impression 
that he is a free man and thereby 
reveals the trait which ties him 
so closely to Mr. S.: self-conscious- 
ness coupled with fear. 

It is exactly this animal fear 
which drives him into the panicky 
sacrificing of Catholic values. Of 
course, he is not prepared to sacri- 
fice the skeleton, the bare bones of 
Catholicism, but he is perfectly will- 
ing to water down the blood of the 
Church. His Church is an anemic 
Church which has ceased to be a 
challenge to the world. 

Mr. C. is not a lowbrow like Mr. S. 
but a highbrow in the ironical sense 
of the term, in other words, a half- 
educated person. Convinced that he 
represents the intellectual elite of 
his Church he loves to dwell in an 
ivory tower. He is a _ précieuz. 
Mr. C. has as little generosity as 
Mr. S., and in the persecution of 
his ideological enemies he is as 
cruel as Mr. S. is brutal. Mr. S. dis- 
plays a shirt-sleeved vulgarity while 
Mr. C. has adopted the sarcastic 
jargon of the unbelievers. His vul- 
garity resides in his very refine- 
ment. He shares with the mod- 
ern pseudo-liberals their contempt 
for truly liberal generosity. He is 
not inferior like Mr. S., but—what 
is worse—mediocre. In most re- 
spects he resembles Ernest Hello’s 
admirably portrayed Homme mé- 
diocre. 

Messrs C. and S. Compared: There 
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remains the question why certain 
Catholics lean to Separatism while 
others prefer the attitude of Mr. C. 
This is a problem of personal, not 
of group psychology and therefore 
not within the framework of our 
investigation. Yet at the basis of 
both attitudes is fear as well as 
cowardice. With the latter Mr. C. 
is especially cursed. Both are 
fighting, as we have acknowledged, 
for the Church, but Mr. C.’s method 
of doing this by swimming with the 
eurrent is as inefficient as Mr. S.’s 
sterile Jansenism. (“To march with 
the others is the way to success, to 
march against the others is the way 
to glory.”—Ernest Hello.) 

Both are haters, because they are 
afraid, because they fear for their 
Church, for themselves, for them- 
selves as members of their Church. 
Hatred (not dislike) is impossible 
without fear. Cruelty and brutal- 


ity are rare without hatred. 
Mr. C. is, according to our opin- 
ion, more dangerous than his sepa- 


ratist counterpart. And this for 
the following reasons: 

1. Mr. C. waters down Catholic 
culture, while Mr. S. wants merely 
to put it into a strait jacket. A 
strait jacket can be untied at any 
moment, but pernicious anemia is 
a fatal disease. 

(A field still little explored is the 
whole nexus of psychological rela- 
tions between religion, a way of life 
and culture. We are certainly not 
environmentalists and we believe 
that monks can go to hell while bur- 
lesque dancers might go straight to 
heaven, but still there are for faith 
and personal sanctity—two differ- 
ent things!—favorable as well as 
unfavorable conditions. Otherwise 
the Church would not be interested 
in social programs.) 

2. Mr. Separatist is hated. He 
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even renders the Church ridiculous. 
But Mr. C. makes her contemptible 
and he in turn is treated with con- 
tempt by the secularists who often 
need his services for one of their 
frequent alibis if for no other rea- 
son. (“You don’t seem to know 
that we have Mr. C. the eminent 
Catholic layman on our commit- 
tee!”) A self-styled modern man 
who still believes in the “Immacu- 
late Conception” (read: Virgin 
Birth) is in their eyes not a reli- 
gious man but merely a person suf- 
fering from superstitions and in- 
hibitions. They are more impressed 
by one ignorant nun who works in 
a leper station than by a dozen well- 
read “neo-Catholics.” 

3. Mr. C. can be used as an open- 
ing wedge for the process of secu- 
larization while Mr. S. merely hard- 
ens the arteries of the Church, and 
we prefer sclerosis to malignant 
tumors. 

Both Mr. C. and Mr. S. are Phari- 
sees and they put an inordinate 
stress on the views and judgments 
of their fellow men. In a way they 
are both environmentalists; they 
are both lured into their respective 
positions by outside, extra-Catholic 
factors. Both are nationalists. Mr. 
S. shows a pagan pride in the virtues 
of his nation. Being a simpleton by 
nature he is never aware of the gulf 
dividing his non-Catholic country, 
or the non-Catholic spirit of his 
country, from Catholicism. 

Mr. C. on the other hand, tries 
eagerly to build golden bridges be- 
tween his faith and the more nega- 
tive values of his fatherland. A 
French Mr. S., for instance, will 
maintain that France alone pro- 
duces saints, thinkers and poets, 
while all other countries rot in stu- 
pidity and immorality. His oppo- 
site number will try to assert that 
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the French Revolution in spite of 
its hideous atrocities and massacres 
was in accord with the best Thomist 
principles and that the Commune 
was the most glorious expression of 
the political philosophy of Suarez. 

Mr. S., who feels himself to be 
persecuted by all secular forces, is 
a man of imagination, but Mr. C. 
who dreads his own Church prides 
himself on being a realist; the 
real anathema of all the Misters C. 
are lost causes because they spell 
defeat. Nothing makes them so 
desperate as Catholics supporting 
doomed causes or parties, however 
noble their program or worthy their 
motives. Good Catholics as they 
are they want to see the Church 
backing the winner; the idea that 
Catholics have a sense of justice or 
a code of honor into which the cate- 
gories of success and failure do not 
enter is strange to them. 

Mr. S. is afraid and tries to be 
courageous, or, rather, to talk him- 
self into courage; Mr. C. is also 
afraid, but he is ready to surrender 
and has a whole armory of white 
flags. He constantly talks of armi- 
stice and shows his yellow streak. 
Mr. S. has the aggressiveness of a 
dachshund, but his bark is worse 
than his bite; Mr. C. is glad to lick 
some outstretched hand and has his 
tail between his legs. 

Still, any Separatist, if brutally 
defeated, discouraged and provided 
with a modicum (but not too 
much!) of education and instruc- 
tion, could become another Assimi- 
lant. And an Assimilant, if cruelly 
rebuked by the Secularists could 
turn into a Separatist, just as a 
disappointed lover might become 
over night a real fiend. 

The Catholic Way. We have al- 
ready mentioned the fact that the 
Catholic way is entirely different 
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from either of these two attitudes, 
It certainly is not a cocktail of fifty 
per cent Ghettoism and fifty per 
cent Assimilation. At the core of 
the true Catholic attitude is Catholi- 
cism pure and simple and at the 
center of our faith is Christ. The 
Christocentric principle must be all 
pervading. If that is totalitarian- 
ism we are totalitarians. 

We therefore will accept every- 
thing within the body and the or- 
ganization of the Church in har- 
mony with this principle. (Obvi- 
ously there are dead members of the 
Mystical Body and non-Christian 
notions which affect the faithful.) 
We must also accept all true values 
outside of the Church in accordance 
with that principle regardless of 
where they appear or who fosters 
them. If a pagan writes a book 
permeated by a philosophy in ac- 
cordance with that of Christ we ac- 
cept the book. If this book con- 
tains only one page which repre- 
sents that spirit we accept the page; 
if the rest of the book is, explicitly 
or implicitly, hostile to Christ we 
reject the rest of the book but still 
accept the page. If an immoral man 
writes a moral play we accept the 
play and if a Catholic writes a 
heretical play we reject the play. 
We can be eclecticists if our faith 
is firm and clear. To this must be 
added the thing the Separatists and 
Conformists lack: sovereignty of 
mind. It is self-evident that true 
sovereignty of mind can only exist 
if our thinking is anchored in sov- 
ereignty itself, i.e., God and His 
Word. 

Every good cause merits our sup- 
port regardless of who its backers 
are. Everything must be judged by 
its intrinsic merit. If Communists 
protest the execution of an innocent 
Negro we must protest it too. If 
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Fascists for political reasons sup- 
port the Church in Nicaragua we 
shall continue to give our allegiance 
to the Church in Nicaragua. We 
must be partisans of Christ alone, 
a partisanship which cuts across all 
party lines, races and even re- 
ligions. (There are situations in 
which we have to support — for 
moral or spiritual reasons—a non- 
Catholic against a Catholic.) But 
the Separatists and Conformists are 
partisans in their own right; they 
have made up their minds as to 
who comes nearer to the ideals of 
the Church and they stick furiously 
to their notions. This in turn re- 


sults in curious intellectual som- 
mersaults; in the Spanish Civil 
War, for example, the Conformists 
have, as usual, beaten the Separa- 
tists to the punch. 

Of course, ideas nurtured outside 
the Church, need careful analysis. 


Even ideas thriving in the soil of 
truth can harbor errors; we must 
be suspicious of intellectual prod- 
ucts based on error or half-truths. 
Yet actions, proposals, institutions 
and declarations we cannot but take 
at their face value. If a good action 
is proposed in order to cover up an 
evil one later on, we must accept the 
valuable and moral proposal but 
immediately point out (if we con) 
its inherent danger. 

With the status quo of this wits 
we cannot be satisfied and in all 
likelihood we never will be. Our 
program is Instaurare omnia in 
Christo. To individuals we have to 
show charity and generosity re- 
gardless of their station or rank. To 
ideas opposed to our own we have to 
be adamant in our rejection. With 
ideologies hostile to the Church we 
cannot have peace and not even, in 
the purely religious sphere, an 
armistice. The successor of St. 
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Peter himself with the Power of 
the Keys could not promise any sect 
to refrain from making converts in 
any country for any length of time. 
But our weapons in this struggle 
must be truth and love not denun- 
ciation, ridicule or insinuation. 

We have to be generous, mag- 
nanimous, firm and joyous. We 
have to take it for granted if in this 
age and time we are maligned, mo- 
lested, attacked. “The most intol- 
erable thing for Christians today is 
to be tolerated” (T. S. Eliot). We 
have to be critical of ourselves and 
improve what ought to be improved. 
Neither the clannish hushing up as 
practiced by the Separatists nor the 
morbid, self-accusing lamentations 
over internal scandals as manifest- 
ed by the Conformists get us any 
where. If the enemy derives aid 
and comfort from our self-criticism, 
let him. Let sleeping dogs lie, is 
not a truly Catholic principle. On 
the other hand a calm conscious- 
ness of the unparalleled superiority 
of our Church is necessary. Truth 
is challenging, biting and disquiet- 
ing. There would be every reason 
for anxiety if the Church should 
suddenly win great popular ac- 
claim or if people should come to 
regard it as harmless and inoffen- 
sive—the wish dream of our Con- 
formists who keep their fingers 
crossed each time a Catholic in 
the public eye, ecclesiastic or lay- 
man, opens his mouth. The efforts 
of the various Conformists (the 
“neo-Catholics,” the “liberal Catho- 
lics,” the “progressive Catholics”) 
trying desperately to prove by their 
existence and their utterances that 
the Church is not “so obscurantist 
after all,” are really unnecessary 
and, at times, even repulsive. 

This whole problem primarily 
concerns the laity. It is the main 
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duty of the clergy to administer the 
sacraments, to teach principles, to 
preserve the depositum fidei, to 
warn and exhort the faithful. Cul- 
ture and politics, science, poetry, 
the arts, the stage and the newspa- 
per have in modern times been the 
domain of the layman and the lay- 
woman. It is up to the laity to see 
clearly the Scylla and Charybdis, 
the great danger to the Church 
caused by Separatists and Conform- 
ists. The Church as an organiza- 
tion is hardly responsible for their 
existence although individual eccle- 
siastics have from time to time en- 
couraged the Separatists and in 
rare cases even the Conformists. 
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The Church is not in need of the 
services of these sad fellows. This 
Church, our Church, has produced 
St. Francis and the Baroque style, 
Dante and the Jesuits, the Gothic 
Cathedrals and St. Thérése of 
Lisieux, Canterbury and St. Joan 
of Are, the glories of Chartres, the 
Scholastic philosophy and the whole 
Western civilization as our fore- 
bears knew it. She does not need 
small men with small hearts, small 
minds, small vision; she needs men 
and women with courage and gen- 
erosity, with a deep understanding 
of the world and a joyous readiness 
for suffering—in other words: true 
Catholics. 


O nation, as no individual, can be sovereign in the sense that it 


is free from control by moral principles. It is the moral law and 
only the moral law which is sovereign. The phrase national sover- 
eignty must be interpreted with that fact in mind. It was Mr. Glad- 
stone who, like Burke, believed that politics were simply morality 


enlarged in action. 


Lord Acton saw a never ceasing struggle for 


freedom which he identified absolutely with the cause of morality. 
This is the reason why we must look forward eagerly to the early 
coming of that day when the surest way to uphold the fundamental 
principles of freedom and of civilization will no longer be to wage 
even defensive war with all its appalling happenings. The principles 
of morality must be so well established that the acts and policies of 
both nations and individuals will conform to them. The serious 
question is whether or not it is in the power of civilized man to make 
this a world of moral nations as well as of moral individual human 


beings. 


—Nicuotas Murray Butter, “The Hope of the World” in International Conciliation, 


THANKSGIVING 


By Mary LAVELLE KELLEY 


HERE quiet skies look down, 
And Spring, soft-fingered, sets each white flower in place, 
Then goes her fluttering way across the hills— 
Lingering to smile upon her handiwork. 


Where quiet skies look down, 

And Summer lies upon the fields with languid grace, 
And sheep go drifting by in lazy herds, 

And cattle graze contentedly in pastures green; 
Where daisies star the meadowlands, and gentians, 
Blue as summer skies, fringe every window path; 
Where children chase bright butterflies and bees, 
And laugh and romp the whole day long— 

Quite carelessly— 

With never an upward glance of fear; 

Where birds are gentle things. 


Where quiet skies look down, 

And golden harvests shimmer in the burnished sun, 
And men of toil, at close of day, plod slowly home 

To dusk-gray cottages, where kettles sing, 

And supper cloths are laid, and ample plates 

Are heaped with the generous yield of the good earth. 


Where quiet skies look down, 

And winter snows lie deep on field and hill, 

And early morning smoke, curling from chimney tops, 
Bespeaks the busy day; 

Where, up and down the land, gay red-cheeked boys and girls, 
In green snow-suits and scarlet caps, 

Trudge sturdily to school—their laughter ringing out, 

Like joyous silver bells, wpon the frosty air. 


Where quiet skies look down, 

And twilight comes in beauty, and each white tree 

Is etched in crystal loveliness upon the wall of night; 

Where fires crackle cheerily on friendly hearths, 

And lamplight streams from wide, unshuttered window-panes, 
And tousled yellow heads peer over window-sills, 

Like sleepy little moons above the edge of night. 


Where quiet skies look down, 

And little ones are tucked in soft white beds— 

Quite safe and warm; 

And cares are tucked away, 

And night descends serene and comforting, 

And sleep brings grateful rest, and sleep brings grateful rest. 


Where quiet skies look down and peace abides 
Let us give thanks! 









entire letters, 
revelation. ... 






O cite the source of the forego- 

ing gem would be pointless; it 
might be duplicated in many of 
those outline-guides to English lit- 
erature which benevolent publish- 
ers provide for eleventh-hour labor- 
ers in the vineyard of preparation 
for final examinations. Needless to 
say, the same sage and serious vol- 
ume finds the letters of Keats “sen- 
sitive” ... “charming”... and those 
to Fanny Brawne “indispensable 
for an understanding of the com- 
plete Keats.” Hazlitt’s confessional 
Liber Amoris is “not the least of his 
contributions to our knowledge of 
the heart of man.” Of Byron, 
“... perhaps the real Byron may 
be found more in his letters than in 
his poetry.” Of Shelley, “... the 
more one reads the letters and jour- 
nals, the more one believes that the 
real Shelley is not yet known to the 
world.” So runs the litany of all 
such as have not ignored “the deep- 
er side of life” nor failed to unlock 
their hearts for the benefit of a cer- 
tair. giant industry known as mod- 
ern literary research. And Jane 
Austen alone has failed us! 

What was the woman thinking 
of? What devil of cool negligence 
possessed her? No erotica! Not 
one flutter of. passion, however 
feeble! Not even one coy giggle at 
Cupid’s marksmanship to tell us 
that the creator of Emma was a 
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“Jane Austen does not rank among the great letter-writers. 


. Sean 
regards the deeper side of life, her letters are disappointing. .. . Weak 


is the defense that Cassandra Austen destroyed references in letters, or 


retaining only those of least interest and minimum 





complete woman! It is hard to 
believe, bitter to accept. But “Weak 
is the defense that Cassandra 
Austen destroyed references in let- 
ters, or whole letters, . . . retaining 
only those of least interest and 
minimum revelation.” (The italics 
are ours.) Forever lost, the real 
Jane Austen! 

We may here adduce the prob- 
ably apocryphal story of the pro- 
fessor who assigned the letters of 
Browning to Elizabeth Barrett for 
class reading. At the next meeting 
of the class, he asked, “Well, Brown, 
what were your impressions of the 
Browning letters?” 

“I didn’t read them, sir.” 

“And why not, may I ask?” 

“In our family, sir, we ‘were 
taught never to read the letters of 
others. And those letters were 
never intended for me, you know, 
sir.” Out of the mouths of sopho- 
mores! 

It is late in the day, very late, no 
doubt, to raise the ethical question 
involved seriously, or perhaps even 
academically. Morality is all on the 
side of the artful dodger, Brown. 
So are decency and good taste. But 
ethics are all against him. Ethics, 
practical ethics, are, after all, only 
what remains of morality after 
morality has clashed with the grim 
demands of life and emerged from 
the struggle quantum mutatus. Mo- 
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rality must streamline itself to eco- 
nomic necessity or go into total 
eclipse. 

Just when and where and how 
were great authors declared ethi- 
cally to have no private life, no 
claim to privacy that their devotees 
need respect? Just when was their 
private correspondence ethically de- 
clared public property? Just when 
did reading the letters of John Keats 
to Fanny Brawne cease to be pruri- 
ent curiosity and become a highly 
respectable and scholarly activity, 
the first duty in fact of a student 
of Keats? It would be really inter- 
esting to learn. Legally, a letter 
belongs to the recipient, the writer 
retaining only the right to forbid 
its publication without his consent. 
Our thick volumes of famous let- 
ters were, presumably, alienated in 
the proper legal manner. Presuma- 
bly. And apparently Cassandra 


Austens who edited the precious 


papers with a prudish scissors were 
few. The custodians of the bulk of 
this prime matter for biographers 
seem to have been most generous 
and complaisant in their ready co- 
operation with those bent on re- 
constructing the great personages 
in their habits as they lived. We 
have declared these letters public 
documents; the question is closed, 
and Brown must be penalized for 
his quixotic view of the matter. Yet 
the simple, stubborn fact remains: 
essentially, they are private letters, 
and only a cad reads private letters. 

The biographical school of literary 
criticism is today very much in the 
ascendant. That the key, the whole 
key, and nothing but the key to a 
writer’s whole output is to be found 
in his life story is Dogma One. 
Dogma Two is that all biographical 
data must be reinterpreted by being 
passed through the medium of 
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Freudian thought and translated 
into the consecrated jargon of the 
subconscious. Dogma Three is that 
the true inwardness, the ultimate 
significance of a given work, how- 
ever hoary, is to be sought in the 
author’s sex life. All this has been 
firmly established without a mani- 
festo or a skirmish. The silence 
and the rapidity with which the 
biographical school has evolved in- 
to the psycho-biological is one of 
the most amazing phenomena of an 
amazing quarter-century. It devel- 
oped in the upper strata and has 
seeped down to the college level. 
Some fifteen years ago a staid 
Cambridge lecturer published an 
imposing study of Milton. One 
chapter was devoted to the “Con- 
scious Meaning of Paradise Lost,” 
another to the “Unconscious Mean- 
ing of Paradise Lost.” The first 
was what Milton, poor soul, thought 
he meant; the second, what he real- 
ly meant. Freudians, like horse- 
flies, are not to be deceived. As 
clinical subjects, the Jane Austens 
and Christina Rossettis of the lit- 
erary scene are definitely behind 
what is commonly known as the 
eight-ball. 

How has this critical devolution 
happened? By what process have 
English classrooms and _ learned 
journals been suddenly and silently 
transformed into psycho-analytical 
clinics in which any sign of pleasure 
in a literary work as a self-explana- 
tory work of art is frowned down as 
naive, sentimental, “corny,” even a 
bit embarrassing, if not scandalous? 
The process is too complicated and 
devious for full treatment here, but 
we may point to a few facts that 
high-light the process. 

Fact One is the human tendency 
to find persons more interesting 
than works, especially when the 
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works are intellectual. Students 
are no exception to this. Bored 
with Milton the artist, they revive 
and snuff the wind at mention of his 
marital difficulties. The autobio- 
graphical spots in Byron, which are 
legion, take on an interest which 
has nothing to do with poetry. At 
mention of Burns, there is a notable 
abatement of torpor—until it tran- 
spires that Burns’ brain-children 
only are under consideration. This 
is the rich vein that has been worked 
by a dubiously respectable peri- 
meter of so-called research under 
the inviolable aegis of truth and 
human interest. About twenty years 
ago an abortive push was made by 
the more fore-minded publishers of 
school-texts, not to supplement the 
study of literature by a certain 
amount of biography, but to sub- 
stitute biography for literature, the 
man for his works. Their chief 
sales-plea was — not that teachers 
were harassed by the growing diffi- 
culty of the masterpieces in com- 
peting with the movies and the 
radio, which was perfectly true— 
but that young minds are much 
more easily interested in persons 
than in things, which was equally, 
and deplorably, true. The fact, 
however, that this shift in empha- 
sis was from substance to shadow 
—well, that sleeping dog was let lie. 
That students find the opiwm-dream 
genesis of “Kubla Khan” more fasci- 
nating than that magical fragment 
itself, ’tis true ’tis pity, and pity ’tis 
tis true, but to capitalize that fact 
is sheer intellectual inflation. Final- 
ly, those who have yielded to the 
biographical drive have soon found 
that all biographies are not equally 
absorbing, that, in the pageant of 
bleeding hearts, there is one name 
that does not lead all the rest: Jane 
Austen, the cool, the disappointing, 
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the damned! No revelations of the 
deeper side of life! 

Fact Two is the great modern in- 
dustry of literary research. That 
his rank, tenure, and salary are con- 
ditioned by the annual output of 
learned publication accredited to a 
university professor is hardly a 
secret but merely one of those ay 
pects of our academic economy that 
are not stressed unnecessarily. For 
a large majority of our intellectual 
frontiersmen are more or less se- 
curely attached to schools. Con- 
sequently, the confributions to 
thought that fill the ever-yawning 
columns of our learned journals, 
made as they are under pressure, 
must suffer from a certain degree 
of anemia and tenuity, a poising of 
pinnacles in the intense inane, a 
waxing nobly wild in the field of 
higher scholarship. The new psy- 
chology was like a blood transfu- 


sion to research, for it reopened the 
whole field of literature to a new 


interpretation. The whole body of 
received criticism was subject to 
revision by a small army of voices 
and hands. And the voice was the 
voice of Jacob, but the hands were 
the hands of Esau. 

Fact Three is the resultant of the 
first two: a state of laissez-faire 
has been established in the democ- 
racy of letters which has made it a 
happy hunting ground for the fact- 
stalker and the lettered charlatan. 
Ten literary sources and twenty 
“influences” for a given work have 
been made to grow where one grew 
before, most of these discovered in 
foreign literatures. The reading 
list of an author is scrutinized anew 
anid, on the most superficial evi- 
dence, he is convicted of hitherto 
unsuspected borrowings. No text 
is pukka unless it solemnly in- 
structs the student to compare 
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every daisy or lark or nightingale 
poem with every other ever penned 
on the same ancient subject. Just 
what deep literary secret is to be 
laid bare by this dull mechanical 
exercise is cloaked in that bland edi- 
torial silence which conceals point- 
lessness under the implied com- 
pliment, “Surely you don’t need to 
be told!” The two works to be com- 
pared may have nothing in common 
except title. A sound procedure 
which, when intelligently applied 
yields enlightenment, has fallen in- 
to the hands of a critical drill-ser- 
geant to whom procedure is an end 
in itself. 

Far be it from me to wish to see 
academic freedom restricted. With 
Voltaire for once, I will die for the 
right of any daring thinker to any 
amount of space in a learned peri- 
odical to prove, more or less bril- 
liantly, that Shakespeare’s dark 
lady and fair young man are sim- 
ply an allegory of the couple in the 
moon produced under the influence 
of a now lost translation of a non- 
extant work once attributed to the 
unknown author of Amadis de 
Gaula. Let freedom ring. For this 
is the price we willingly pay for 
such infrequent priceless things as 
Lowes’ Road to Zanadu or Pol- 
lard’s Shakespeare and the Pirates 
or Caroline Spurgeon’s stimulating 
and unpretentious studies in Shake- 
spearean imagery. I am merely in- 
dulging a melancholy amusement at 
the demoralizing effect that the vast 
bulk of third-rate research has on 
beginners in graduate research. 
How to tell them, without stultify- 
ing research itself, that such effu- 
sions have only an economic moti- 
vation and significance, and that 
their only value is, not the findings 
nor the conclusions, but their ex- 
emplification, if any, of proper pro- 
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cedure, the right use of research 
tools? In other words, how to go 
about the investigation of a worth- 
while problem should one’s lucky 
star lead to one? That a very great 
majority of learned notes and arti- 
cles have to do with biography 
and the biographical interpretation 
of literature is highly unfortunate. 

Aside from a preoccupation with 
the abnormal and erotic, the basic 
fallacy of the biographical critic 
would seem to be a resurgence of 
Taine’s heresy: a writer’s artistic 
output is merely the total resultant 
of his inheritance, his milieu, and 
the circumstances of the creative 
moment. Even were Taine’s theory 
right in every particular, this would 
not better the position of the bio- 
graphical school. History, of which 
biography is one department, and 
poetry, for instance, are poles apart. 
Conceding that all poetry is only 
distilled experience, its essential 
truth bears no other relation to the 
experience from which it sprang 
than a rare perfume does to the 
civet which forms its base. Be- 
tween the genesis of a rose from a 
seed and the germination of a lit- 
erary work from an experience or 
a fact, there is all the difference be- 
tween life and art. Art is a trans- 
mutation and a transfiguration of 
life. Biographical criticism is really 
biological criticism in the final 
analysis. 

When, in 1916, the fact of Words- 
worth’s illegitimate daughter, Caro- 
line Vallon, was accidentally dis- 
covered, there was a great beating 
of wings in the biological dovecote. 
The whole picture of Wordsworth 
had to be done over, they twittered. 
“But why?” asked the placid hu- 
manist. “Why, remorse, don't you 
see?” replied the biologist. “No, I 
confess I don’t,” replied the human- 
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ist. “Why belongs only to history; 
what and how constitute poetry. 
That he felt remorse is mere infer- 
ence to begin with, but even if he 
did, how does it change the poetic 
value of “It is a Beauteous Eve- 
ning?” “Why, can’t you see?” 
shouted the fact-sleuths, “now we 
know that ‘Dear Child! dear Girl’ 
was his natural daughter Caroline.” 
“Yes,” said the imbecile humanist, 
chewing a straw, “go on from there, 
please.” “Why—Oh! you’re hope- 
less!” And the biologist rushed 
away to find remorse rearing its 
ugly head in every line of Words- 
worth after that adventure into the 
deeper side of life, a veritable Study 
in Scarlet, and an incident, by the 
way, on which neither the intermi- 
nable commentary of William nor 
the Journals of the volatile Dorothy 
afford the slightest hint. It was 
the best kept secret of the period. 
Wordsworth’s candor never out- 
stripped his canniness, not even in 
“The Prelude.” I fear he must just 
go and stand in the corner beside 
Jane Austen for having held out on 
posterity. Incidentally, the mori- 
bund interest in the Lake poet 
bounded to a new high with that 
toothsome revelation. Its effect is 
comparable only to a monkey-gland 
rejuvenation. The biologist’s ear 
began to detect a new instrument, 
the pipes of Pan, in the orchestra- 
tion of the most moral of the poets. 

And, now that we know that 
“Dear Child!” is Caroline and not 
Dorothy, what is the critical value 
of it? Let me speak a parable. 
Two men, a humanist and a biolo- 
gist, had their eyes tested by the 
same oculist. To test out the accu- 
racy of their impressions, the sly 
old devil at times applied the same 
old lens to the eye, pretending it 
was a different lens, asking, “How 
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does it look now?” “About the 
same,” replied the pigheaded hn- 
manist. But “Very like a whale,” 
answered the biologist. And I say 
unto you that the humanist went 
forth with excellently fitted glasses, 
but the biologist with a card of in- 
troduction to Sears and Roebuck. 

Suppose we had the life-histories 
and full-length portraits of all those 
tantalizing females that gremlinize 
the days and nights of the bio- 
logical researchers. Such as, for 
instance, the Dark Lady of the Son- 
nets of Shakespeare, Matthew Ar- 
nold’s “Marguerite,” Wordsworth’s 
“Lucy,” Byron’s “Astarte.” What 
would research do without them? 
And what conceivable gain would 
the knowledge be to humanistic 
criticism? It is regrettable that 
J. M. Manly, who now knows, no 
doubt, who were the originals, if 
any, of the Canterbury Pilgrims, 
cannot tell us whether the knowl- 
edge adds anything to the essential 
Chaucer. I sometimes think that 
the mysterious smile of the “Mona 
Lisa” (if it is a smile) means the 
artist’s impatient answer to all such 
confusion of life with art: “Look 
at the picture. Don’t bother about 
the real lady or my relationship with 
her. Art begins where Life leaves 
off.” 

Literary detective work is a legiti- 
mate and exciting occupation and 
a contribution to biography, which 
is a respectable department of let- 
ters in its own right when it rises 
above the level of glorified gossip or 
glamorized scandal-raking. And 
even the claims of sentiment are 
not to be ignored, though, personal- 
ly, I have never been much of a 
Shriner. “Michael” is a grand poem 
in many respects, but the typically 
Wordsworthian assurance it con- 
tains that, though the cottage, “the 
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EVENING STAR,” is gone, the “cLIP- 
PING TREE” is still there and “may 
be seen” leaves me cold, I must con- 
fess. Possibly the most tiresome 
and pernicious of Wordsworth’s 
many minor poetical heresies is this 
same insistence on the actuality of 
many of his stage properties and 
incidents. It is unfortunate that 
Coleridge was too soft-hearted to 
scold him for this when he put that 
unerring finger of his on Words- 
worth’s defects. No, my only con- 
tention is that these things, excel- 
lent in themselves, are not to be con- 
fused with the essential values of 
literature and, above all, are not to 
be offered as a substitute to ado- 
lescents of whatever age for God’s 
plenty. 

To return to Jane Austen, the 
head and front of that well-bred 
lady’s offending would seem to be 
that she, or her literary executors, 
refused to wash linen in public. It 
is as simple as that, however her 
critics may confuse the issue by 
verbiage. And, no doubt, she would, 
if living in this non-letter-writing 
age, repeat the offense in a different 
manner. She would probably refuse 
to make her vrivate apartments a 
thoroughfare for those representa- 
tives of the press whose burning 
zeal for the liberty of the press is 
such that they regard decent pri- 
vacy as an unwarranted obstruction 
of their mission, enlightenment of 
the public. Poor Jane! Incorrigible! 
Like James M. Barrie’s people in 
Dear Brutus, she would, if given a 
second chance, probably fail pos- 
terity again. 

Speaking of letters and their 
prime importance to biographers in 
their never-accomplished task of 
reincarnating “the man as he really 
was” (read: “reversing all preced- 
ing pictures”), I wonder if it is not 
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just possible that some of our blue- 
eyed biological friends are naive 
enough to think that those same 
letters are artless and unguarded, 
dashed off with no more premoni- 
tion of the eyes of posterity than a 
schoolgirl’s diary. If so, it is a very 
large assumption. They are about 
as artless and unguarded as the 
letters of Cicero or Pliny. They are 
as unconscious as the letters of 
Alexander Pope. John Keats, his 
own epitaph to the contrary, was 
not without a suspicion of his own 
greatness. Nor could he have been 
unaware of that species of privi- 
leged vandalism practiced by the 
cultists of dead greatness. If per- 
sonal letters were the unapprehen- 
sive self-revelations of an unstartled 
fawn they purport to be, then the 
readiness with which huge bundles 
of them became immediately avail- 
able to the first biographer who ap- 
plied for them would be most amaz- 
ing. All literary types—and the 
epistle is an ancient type — have 
their peculiar conventions; the 
peculiar convention of the letter is 
that it does not expect to see the 
light of editorial day. Let it be 
said: there is as much conscious 
literary art, epistolary art, to be 
sure, and artifice in the Browning 
letters as there are in the Sonnets 
from the Portuguese. That there 
is no difference between the Lincoln 
of the letters and the Lincoln of the 
public utterances, and that the “Let- 
ter to Lord Chesterfield” merely 
complements the man Boswell drew, 
may be readily admitted, but that 
the “real man” or “more real man” 
is to be found primarily in letters 
is a mere superstition which, even 
if it were true, would still be re- 
jected with the retort, “Then it is 
not the real man we want but the 
artist.” 
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For, as numberless artists have 
insisted, their only real existence is 
in their works. The profound dis- 
gust which the genuine artist, great 
or small, feels for that species of 
bore who prefers shadow to sub- 
stance, the man to the artist, has 
been wrongly regarded as the privi- 
leged affectation of genius. But it 
is very sincere. It is only the up- 
start, the unauthentic god that 
delights in the relic-snatcher and 
the autograph hound. Being very 
uncertain of his own worth, he 
requires to be assured of it con- 
stantly by those least qualified to 
judge. 

The only Benvenuto Cellini the 
world of art cares about is in his 
Theseus, not the fustian Memoirs. 
The real Browning-Barrett story is 
in the Sonnets, not the frothy, stuffy 
letters. When Thomas Moore saw 
fit to destroy much of the biographi- 
cal material given him by Byron, 
not a drop of the essential Byron 
was lost, though a deal of scandal 
was, no doubt. And among the 
greatest blessing of time’s viciss}- 
tudes is the fact that we must g” 
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WAYSIDE SHRINE 


By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


LONG this ancient road the centuries 


to his works for the real Shake 
speare. It is even more consoling 
to think that there is not a single 
Homeric footprint outside his 
works. “Believe me for the work,’ 
sake.” 

There are, I admit, questions in 
literary history I would give much 
to be able to answer. What were 
the adventures of the Hamlet manv- 
script between its first inception 
and its present definitive form? 
How would Coleridge have con- 
cluded “Kubla Khan”? How would 
Dickens have ended Edwin Drood? 
Why did Macpherson maintain 
stubbornly to the end that Ossianic 
poems were translations, when it 
mattered so little? Did young 
Chatterton take a tragic view of his 
forgeries as a moral lapse? These, 
and many other similar things, | 
would mightily like to know. But 
who the man was in the life of Jane 
Austen, if any, or just what Cas- 
sandra excised from those letters 
that so ignore “the deeper side of 
life” may rest forever, for all of me, 
in the Things We Shall Never Know 
files. 


Have passed, and generations paced 
Their years away; here peace with quiet feet 


Made smooth the ruts that savage war had traced. 


Alone amid all change this shrine remains, 
Voiceless, yet speaking to all who pass 


Of love triumphant over hates of men 


That are but shadows moving on the grass! 
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N the feast of St. Cecilia, Novem- 

ber 22, 1903, His Holiness, Pius 
X. issued the Motu Proprio in which 
he assembled the principal regula- 
tions of the Church against the vari- 
ous abuses that had crept into 
Catholic music. While this decree 
deals primarily with music, partic- 
ularly that of the Roman Rite, we 
are impressed with applications to 
matters other than the subject of 
the Motu Proprio which appear in 
it. For example, at the very begin- 
ning of the rescript we read: 
“Among the cares of the pastoral 
office a leading one is without ques- 
tion that of maintaining and pro- 
moting the decorum of the house 
of God.” Decorum is defined in the 
dictionary as propriety of manners 
or conduct, dignity, that which is 
seemily. Decency, majesty and mod- 
esty aré given as synonyms. 

“Nothing should have place, 
therefore, in the temple calculated 
to disturb or even merely to dimi- 
nish the piety and devotion of the 
faithful, nothing above all which 
directly offends the decorum and 
satictity of the sacred functions and 
is thus unworthy of the house of 
prayer and the majesty of God,” 
decreed the beloved Pope. 

For instance, one application of 
this statement might be to the mat- 
ter of church furnishings. It is not 
sufficient that a church have a “tit- 
urgical altar”’—one that conforms 
to the specifications of the Congre- 
gation of Sacred Rites, complete 
with dossals, riddals and envelop- 
ing tabernacle veil. In addition the 
altar and its appurtenances should 


DECORUM IN THE TEMPLE 
By ANDREW W. CAsE 





be honestly constructed. When God, 





the perfect artist, created the world 
He expressed His own self in it by 
its harmony, its admirable order, 
and its adaptability to serve those 
whom He had created in His own 
image. In His ordering of things 
there is no imitation, no fake mate- 
tials such as wood painted to look 
like marble, or plaster of Paris 
painted to look like flesh. “This 
genuineness, truth and order,” says 
Dom Virgil Michel,’ “man must ex- 
press in all he does and in afl he 
makes, in all his art, if he is to live 
and to act as a true image of God 
and a member of Christ.” If art 
must subserve the same end as the 
liturgy of the Church, the glorifiea- 
tion of God and the sanctification of 
man, it must necessarily follow that 
nothing should have place in the 
temple that is an insult to God or 
distracting to the sensitive com- 
municant. 

It is axiomatic that Catholie art 
of the past century has reached 
the lowest point in the history of 
the Church. Every thinking person 
today recognizes the fact that the 
level of ecclesiastical art that was 
made and almost universally em- 
ployed until very recently, and even 
now in most churches, was com- 
mensurate with the mental level of 
a five-year-old child. Instead of be- 
ing a noble creation intended to 
glorify God and to uplift the mind 
of man to Him, our art, for the most 
part, is an abomination and can do 
naught but “disturb” and “give 
cause for disgust or seandal.” 

1 Art and the Christ-Life. 
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There is more than a modicum of 
truth in the contention of the clergy 
that they are at the mercy of artists 
and craftsmen and if they have 
erred in matters of taste, they have 
simply followed the lead of profes- 
sional people. Before we can hope 
for any substantial reform, for a 
significant renaissance in Catholic 
art and taste, we must first of all 
reform the teaching of art in our 
schools, from kindergarten to col- 
lege. While it is debatable whether 
good taste can be taught, neverthe- 
less much can be done by continu- 
ally exposing pupils to the sight of 
beautiful objects in our churches 
and schools. In the mean time the 
pastors can appeal for advice, when 
needed, to qualified artists and ar- 
chitects or to the information serv- 
ice of such organizations as the 
Liturgical Arts Society. The great 
problem is how can artistic furnish- 
ings be obtained that are within the 
limitations of a budget. This will 
necessitate a conversion in point of 
view and the change must be based 
on the acceptance of the concept of 
the integrity of artists and crafts- 
men and a comprehension of the 
value of their work. 

And in order to bring about an 
interest in finer Catholic art the 
Church needs the help of the Catho- 
lic press. The several Catholic art 
publications that exist in the United 
States are doing excellent work, but 
they are lone voices. Their sub- 
scribers for the most part are those 
who are not in need of artistic prod- 
ding. More frequent articles on lit- 
urgical art in magazines that have 
wide and heterogeneous subscrip- 
tion lists would help greatly to pro- 
mote an interest in the matter of 
better paintings and statues and 
better designed churches. 

But the end of this jeremiad is 


not yet. If, by some super Father 
Malachy miracle, every unlovely 
Catholic church in America were to 
be transformed over night into a 
thing of beauty, if every composi- 
tion altar and painted plaster statue 
were to fly off to a limbo of bad art 
and be replaced by images of “mod- 
ern creation” and “strictly liturgi- 
cal altars,” if this were to come to 
pass tonight, there would still be a 
task to perform. If when that day 
dawned on our churches all com- 
pletely equipped with the finest fix- 
tures that can be dreamed by the 
human mind, these creations, like 
those of the past, would have to be 
kept orderly and clean. Decorum 
must be maintained in the house 
of God. 

Now these may seem like trivial 
matters but an antependium hang- 
ing awry or candles of assorted 
lengths standing at various angles 
can be as disturbing to some people 
as a poorly proportioned St. An- 
thony of Barclay Street is to others. 
A chasuble carelessly thrown upon 
the shoulders of a celebrant at Mass, 
or a soiled and badly wrinkled alb 
are quite as likely to “diminish the 
piety and devotion” of the faithful 
as a red dossal raised when the 
rubrics call for green. Gothic vest- 
ments are undoubtedly more beau- 
tiful than Roman models, but a tat- 
tered and faded pointed chasuble 
may give cause for disgust to more 
people than a neat and clean fiddle- 
back. 

If nothing should be done which 
disturbs or diminishes the piety of 
the faithful, nothing that is un- 
worthy of the house of prayer and 
the majesty of God, the Motu Pro- 
prio would seem, therefore, to be 
directed to all who assist at the 
Holy Sacrifice. 

It has been said that the Mass 
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is the greatest of all artistic crea- 
tions. Ralph Adams Cram once de- 
clared that the highest synthesis of 
artistic beauty is a Solemn Mass 
under the arches of a Gothic cathe- 
dral. Some have seen within it the 
elements of epic drama. Indeed, 
every movement, every gesture are 
calculated, purposeful and sym- 
polic—integral units in the Divine 
Drama. Every prop that is used, 
every word spoken, the golden si- 
lences, are all of the greatest im- 
port. In this Play the actors are 
handling immensities. God is being 
offered, and there must be no dis- 
traction. Therefore all must take 
their parts well. The actors should 
move about under the sacred pro- 
scenium unhurriedly, with grace 
and dignity, and should pronounce 
their lines clearly and with feeling. 
Those who take the minor parts, the 
servers, should never need to be 
prompted but rather anticipate each 
impending phase of the ancient 
Play, in order that its rhythmic tide 
may roll smoothly along in confi- 
dent, compelling waves of adora- 
tion. “God is a God of peace, not of 
disorder,” says the Apostle; “thus 
I likewise teach in all the churches 
of the saints.” 

Well-ordered worship of God en- 
larges the spirit, and it is, there- 
fore, the bounden duty of sacred 
ministers to promote all that is 
seemly in the house of God that the 
faithful may enjoy this spiritual 
magnification. The dignity of the 
Sacred Drama is ruined if the cele- 
brant rattles through the beautiful 
prayers, without benefit of comma 
or period, with machine-gun rapid- 
ity. One wonders if the Original 
Cast strove to make it out in twenty 
minutes flat. 

Celebrants and servers should 
never forget that as nature and su- 
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pernature are akin, so are art and 
liturgy. Here in the performance of 
liturgical worship — their meeting 
place—art rises to its highest dig- 
nity, as all nature is there fused 
with the supernatural, thereby 
reaching its true destiny. “Art in 
the hallowed precincts of the liturgy 
is the expression of reverence and 
love. ... When love moves the heart, 
the word becomes a poem, prayer 
a psalm, and speech a melodious 
song.” 2 Bearing these thoughts in 
mind there can be no carelessness, 
disorder or unseemly haste. 

The words of Pius X. are directed, 
furthermore, to all who are present 
at the Holy Re-enactment. At this 
greatest of all dramas everyone is 
asked to assist. The house of God, 
said the saintly “Pope of the Lit- 
urgy,” is the place “in which the 
august mysteries of religion are 
celebrated, and where the Christian 
people assemble to receive the grace 
of the Sacraments, to assist at the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Altar, to adore 
the most august Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Body and to unite in the com- 
mon prayer of the Church.” The lat- 
ter statement recalls to mind the 
often-quoted statement of this Holy 
Father which he made in another 
connection: “You must not pray at 
Mass, you must pray the Mass.” 
But how many there are who sit 
throughout the Mass like mute 
spectators or lose themselves in their 
private devotions! 

If we cannot understand the lan- 
guage of the Divine Drama let us 
then follow the script in translation. 
With the book of the Mass we may 
approach the Sacrifice as the early 
Christians did and thereby not only 
unite with our great forefathers in 
the faith, but we can become one 
with “Christ-and-all-Christians at 

2 Benediktinische Monatschrift, 1924, p. 2. 
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prayer.”* The early Christians’ 
manner of assisting at Mass was 
characterized by a delightful inti- 
macy. They gathered closely arour.d 
the altar, usually placed in the cen- 
ter of the church, so that they might 
hear every word and follow each 
movement of the priest. In the 
Memento Domine prayer we find 
the word “circumstantium” used. 
Literally translated this means 
“those standing around” the altar. 
Throughout the Mass we note how 
few times the first person singular 
is used, a strong indication of the 
early participation of the people in 
the Holy Sacrifice. Following the 
Missal we assist, we petition, we 
offer, we receive. “We offer unto 
Thee, O Lord, the chalice of salva- 
tion.” “In a humble spirit and con- 
trite heart may we be received by 
Thee, O Lord, and may our sacri- 
fice so be offered up... .” 

How then can one feel that he 
has done all this, actually partici- 
pated in the re-enactment of the 
Last Supper, unless he prays the 
Mass with the celebrant? Certainly 
not one of us, had we been invited 
to the upper room to sup with our 
Lord on that sacred night, not one 
of us would have declined to sit at 
the table with Him where we might 
drink in every precious word He 
uttered. None of us would have re- 
fused a position of intimacy, a share 
in the conversation, in favor of 
privacy, remote from the table, there 
to recite a rosary or carry on pri- 
vate devotions. A dinner guest does 
not go off in a corner and read a 
magazine. 

Decorum in the temple is not 
greatly unlike the amenities of so- 
cial intercourse. There are certain 
accepted standards of conduct for 
hosts and guests. For example, it 

8 Ellard, Christian Life and Worship. 


is generally assumed that a host 
will have his house in order when 
his guests arrive. He will have 
everything neat and clean and eal 
culated to please. Nothing should 
offend. The guests will be welcomed 
with open arms, not repulsed by a 
turnstile or given the eagle eye, 
upon entering the vestibule, by a 
collector of “seat money”—a polite 
term for admission fee. Converse 
ly it is considered bad manners, 
among all civilized people, for a 
guest to arrive late for dinner ata 
home to which he has been invited. 
Yet, because our indulgent Mother 
Church permits us to fulfill our eb- 
ligation just so long as we are pres, 
ent from the Offertory until after 
the Communion, many Catholics 
come late to the heavenly Banquet, 
Sunday after Sunday, and regularly 
depart before all the other guests. 
If the purpose of the Mass of the 
Catechumens is thoroughly under- 
stood, that it is a preparation 
through prayer and instruction for 
the sacred Mysteries, one will not 
fail, except for the gravest of rea- 
sons, to be in his pew when the 
priest leaves the sacristy. The 
Church has retained the first part 
of the Mass, because she con- 
siders it a fitting preparation for 
the Holy Sacrifice itself, and care- 
lessness in regard to it is definitely 
opposed to her traditions and cate- 
chetical teaching. In addition to the 
implied disrespect, the late-comers 
and early-leavers disturb and 
“diminish the piety and devotion 
of the faithful” and may readily 
“give cause for disgust or scandal,” 
particularly if there are 
lics present. And it may be noted 
that even during their short stay, 
many of the flitters pay scant atten- 
tion to the spoken words, make no 
attempt to muffle their cigarette 
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coughs, and think nothing at all 
of blowing their noses, just at the 
most solemn moments, with blasts 
that would rival Gabriel’s trumpet. 


This, in short, is a plea for pro- 
priety in liturgical worship and all 
that pertains to it; a plea addressed 
to all who enter the house of God; 
to fhose who “go in to the altar of 
God” and to “those standing 
around” the altar. The restoration 
of truly Catholic art to our churches 
is desirable, indeed imperative. But 
we cannot expect any sudden meta- 
morphosis in this direction. Art 
reforms move slowly. However, 
much has been accomplished dur- 
ing the past twelve years through 
the magnificent efforts of the Cath- 
olic art organizations, the fact re- 
mains that only the surface has 
been scratched. As the producers 
of honest Catholic art and the “con- 
sumers” of their products come to 
know one another, while the clergy 
and laity are moving toward an un- 
derstanding of the qualities that are 
necessarily inherent in any art be- 
fore it can be worthy of the house 
of worship, and while we gradu- 
ally acquire art that will truly ful- 
fill its purpose of lifting man up 
nearer to God, there are restorations 
that can be made in our liturgical 
life that are possible of more im- 
mediate realization. These restora- 
tions, which are of far greater im- 
portance, will call for no expendi- 
ture other than effort, zeal and love 
on the part of all concerned. Fore- 
most among these, to summarize, 
should be the proper understanding 
of the importance and dignity of 
the liturgy, the more active partici- 
pation of the faithful in the Mass, 
and decorum in the house of God. 

Let us learn the significance and 


graceful execution of every outward 
expression of interior worship. God 
is supreme Truth, Goodness, Beau- 
ty, and man shares in these attri- 
butes through membership in 
Christ, through active participation 
in the divine liturgy of His Church. 
More pleasing to the ears of God 
than great triple-manual pipe or- 
gans pealing forth unrelated com- 
positions during Low Masses and 
paid choirs singing operatic High 
Masses would be a mighty sursum 
corda of the faithful, joining their 
voices in their parts of the liturgy 
with all the fervor of devotion of 
the early Christians. “Venite exul- 
temus,” sang David. “Let us joy- 
fully sing to God our savior... and 
make a joyful noise to him with 
psalms.” 

Let us keep spotless and neat 
the material things that we now 
possess while we work together to 
acquire finer ones. Until we can 
build more stately mansions, let us 
set in order the ones we now in- 
habit. Wherever complete renova- 
tions cannot be afforded, let us re- 
move gradually the offensive and 
the tawdry—according to. well de- 
signed plans, of course—in order 
that the piece by piece re-installa- 
tion will not create in the end an 
unrelated and discordant hodge- 
podge. 

Let us remove from our sanctu- 
aries the superfluous, and never 
again imagine that what we lack 
in quality can be compensated for 
through quantity. 

Let us join with the Holy Father 
in promoting decorum in the house 
of God and cast out from it every- 
thing that is unworthy. In the 
words of the Psalmist, let there be 
praise and beauty before God: “holi- 
ness and majesty in His sanctuary.” 











AT THE KITCHEN DOOR 


By EsTHER W. NEILL 


AUL FROISSART looked out of 

the wide Club window and, to 
his quickened fancy, the bare 
branches of the trees appeared as 
elongated fox holes offering safe 
passage to an army of spirits strug- 
gling to penetrate the mist of the 
smoke colored sky. Would angelic 
hosts be dismayed by the number 
of these new arrivals? Would these 
heroic souls reinforce some invisi- 
ble army battling for the conquest 
of spheres beyond earth’s compre- 
hension? Why did swift death seem 
such a tragedy when everyone must 
die? 

But the thought of death was not 
pleasant. It had been brought too 
close to him this afternoon. If he 
wanted his mind to return to nor- 
mal he must banish all these dis- 
agreeable reflections by trying to 
concentrate on his familiar sur- 
roundings. With conscious effort 
he leaned back in his chair and 
tried to fix his attention upon the 
creature comforts around him, the 
warmth of the open fire, the soft 
glow of the reading lamps, the 
pungent aroma from the emptied 
glasses of wine and liquors that 
stood on a table close by. But the 
nearness of these commonplace 
things was not altogether reassur- 
ing. He had suffered a rude shock 
that afternoon. He had been told 
that he was too old for active serv- 
ice in either the army or the navy 
at forty! Heretofore he had viewed 
himself as a young man with a 
career before him. Now, by some 
unexpected reversal of standards, 
he was old. 


The plain fact seemed to deny a 
man a right to life since time was 
so foreshortened. Forty was old, 
It was an astonishing admission 
for if a man followed the usual plan 
for an education,—studying for a 
profession after receiving a college 
degree,—it seemed to leave him only 
fifteen years or less to live and then 
he was old. 

Fifteen years! He was supposed 
to have accomplished a great deal 
in fifteen years. He was consid- 
ered one of the most successful law- 
yers in the state and he had made 
money—a great deal of money— 
and now his friends had persuaded 
him to go in for political office. His 
chances for being elected to the 
United States Senate were “in the 
bag,” they said. 

But in his secret heart he knew 
that life had brought him only dis- 
appointment. Success was not 
stimulating unless one could share 
the joy of achievement. Money had 
no value since it could not bestow 
possessions on the one he loved. 
Perhaps the recruiting officer had 
been right when he had said that he 
was old. Sometimes the years had 
seemed interminable. 


He had been madly in love with 
Madelon Chalifoux who had grown 
up on the plantation next to his 
grandfather’s. He had always con- 
sidered her a part of his life. Ever 
since her babyhood, when he had 
trundled her in her little red wagon 
over the graveled roads between the 
hedges of yucca, he had felt that 
she was his. He had held her on 
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her shaggy shetland pony, he had 
blown bubbles for her and shared 
her culinary efforts in making mud 
pies, he had read her her favorite 
fairy stories, he had taught her to 
swim when she was a fat little girl 
of three, and he had guarded her, 
like a devoted nurse maid, from all 
the dangers that might threaten her 
in her big plantation home. 

“’Taint no use in my goin’ with 
dat child when Mr. Paul is around,” 
Mammy Lou had explained to her 
mistress. “Seems like dat boy can 
do more with her dan anyone 
around here. She’s mighty head- 
strong—set in her notions. She 
ain’t goin’ to do nothin’ for nobody 
unless he says so. She’s more sot 
than any child I ever seen.” 

Madelon’s gentle mother, lying on 
her pillowed couch in the sunlight 
trying to ward off the fatal germs 
of a disease that had swept most of 
her brothers and sisters into eter- 
nity, was well satisfied to entrust 
her baby to Paul. “It’s wonderful 
for Madelon to have a big brother to 
look after her,” she had said to him. 
“Since your own dear mother is 
dead, I’ve always felt that you were 
mine. She was my dearest friend, 
Paul. I’ve always wanted a son; I 
wish you could live here forever.” 

“Well, I can’t very well do that,” 
he had answered with grave 
thoughtfulness, as if he were apolo- 
gizing for his rejection of such pro- 
tracted hospitality. “You see I am 
nearly twelve years old and since 
Grandad says he is going to leave 
me the plantation, he wants me to 
learn to run it before he dies.” 

“Yes, yes, I can understand that 
he cannot spare you,” she had 
agreed and her soft blue eyes 
looked past him to a lifting cloud 
that seemed to conceal some land 
of light and mystery. “It is hard to 


teach young people to carry on after 
we die.” 


The years passed swiftly. Made- 
lon had reached the astounding age 
when a nursery governess seemed 
unable to cope with her energetic 
spirit. Arithmetic, grammar were 
dull affairs when the whole of out 
of doors, pictured in the casement 
windows, was beckoning her into 
the golden green of the sunlight 
and every young thing in the barn- 
yard, chickens, ducks, lambs and 
colts demanded her devoted atten- 
tion. 

But her indulgent father had de- 
cided, heroically, that it was time for 
boarding school and so she had been 
sent to the old Ursuline Convent in 
New Orleans where her mother and 
grandmother had preceded her. 
After all it was not far away. Her 
holidays could be spent at home and 
Paul was always waiting for her 
when she descended from the train, 
her arms laden with flowers, medi- 
cines, herbs and broths that the 
nuns felt might restore the health 
of their “dear Hortense,” Made- 
lon’s mother. 

Sometimes when these holidays 
had seemed too widely spaced, Paul 
had ventured boldly into the au- 
stere parlor of the convent to re- 
assure himself that his beloved 
little sister was well and happy, 
and on these occasions he always 
brought her a big box of be-ribboned 
candy that represented real sacri- 
fice for he had a small allowance in 
those days and such an expenditure 
meant that, instead of dining at 
Antoine’s, the famous French res- 
taurant, where his friends foregath- 
ered, he must skirt around the cor- 
ner to a hash house: which his fel- 
low law students had christened 
“The Greasy Spoon.” 
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What was the use of looking back 
to this carefree period of his life 
when he had thought that Madelon 
was his forever? Babyhood, school 
days, and then suddenly, by some 
other miracle of change, she had 
come home to live—a young lady 
quite capable of taking her mother’s 
place, ruling her widowed father’s 
home with extraordinary efficiency, 
and entertaining, with that prodigal 
hospitality, that kept up the tradi- 
tions of the old South. 

She had made her debut that win- 
ter and he, still tenderly watching 
over her, had been bewildered, re- 
sentful, and triumphant over the 
attention she had received; it 
seemed almost incredible that he 
could entertain so many varying 
emotions at once. The Mardi Gras 
that season had marked the begin- 
ning of her social success. She had 
been the belle of Comos, the Queen 
of Rex. He had been an interested 
observer as she took her place in 
the pavilion, built so close to the 
Club windows; her long velvet train 
was heavy with spangles and mock 
jewels and the elaborate costume 
she wore beneath this royal mantle 
accentuated the grace of her slender 
figure. 

After her reign for the night was 
over he had brought her home in 
his grandfather’s old - fashioned 
Packard; his own sport roadster 
had seemed too contracted to ac- 
commodate the lace flounces of her 
skirt. In the faint glow of the sun- 
rise the pallor of her face was ap- 
parent and she had taken off her 
crown and placing it in his hands 
in the same way in which she used 
to load him up with her discarded 
toys, she had said, “It is very heavy, 
and I am very tired and sleepy, 
Paul. I’m glad I’m not a real queen 
I—I would hate to wear a crown.” 
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“But hasn’t it all been like g 
fairy story come true?” he said, feel. 
ing that her youthful vanity should 
enjoy the homage she had received, 

“Perhaps,” she answered doubt- 
fully, “But I’m afraid I have grown 
too old for make-believe. I’m 
ing to find the real things—the 
things that matter you know.” 

He did not question at the time 
the meaning of her words for he 
saw that she was trembling and the 
hand that rested on his was as cold 
as ice. He dreaded some sort of 
breakdown after this night of ex- 
citement; he speeded up the car- 
riage road to the entrance porch 
and then, as he turned to help her 
from the high seated car, she had 
fallen forward fainting in his arms. 

Mammy Lou, looking like a wrath- 
ful parachutist in her full cotton 
night gown, her head wrapped ina 
red bandanna, had come to his as- 
sistance and together they had car- 
ried her up the circular staircase to 
her own room. 

“She’s got to quit all dis here 
foolishness,” she said with her old 
time authoritativeness, “Pretendin’ 
she’s a queen—all dis play actin’ 
ain’t natural. I ain’t got no patience 
with dis here carnival. All dese 
crazy people walkin’ de streets wid 
de devil let loose among them. 
She’ll be goin’ de same way her ma 
went. I ain’t goin’ to stand for it, 
Mr. Paul; you’ve got to make her 
stay home and quit dis foolishness. 
She ain’t got no business stayin’ up 
till sun up. She can’t get no beauty 
sleep dat way.” 

Paul had never forgotten that 
night of terror. He had thought 
that Madelon was dead. She had 
lain so still upon her high four 
poster, her face so white against the 
pillows that the sun-bleached lin- 
ens of the bed looked yellow by con- 
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trast. Mammy Lou, ministering to 
her nursling, had consoled him by 
her matter-of-fact diagnosis. She 
appeared to him as a hefty angel, 
reassuring, dependable, voicing his 
views exactly. He was heartily in 
favor of stopping all this “foolish- 
ness.” He determined to stop it by 
persuading Madelon to marry him 
without delay. 

But she would not be persuaded. 
Out in the rose garden he had 
pleaded his cause with all the elo- 
quence he could muster. It was a 
night for romance. He had waited, 
purposely, until the moonlight was 
shining through the branches of the 
tall magnolia tree, its white blos- 
soms seeming to fill the world with 
fragrance. After a week of carni- 
val he had been impressed with the 
importance of stage settings and 
their emotional appeal. He wanted 
to differentiate this evening from 
all others. Madelon was so accus- 
tomed to his presence, so used to 
viewing him as a devoted brother, 
that he doubted his own ability to 
convince her that his attitude had 
changed. But, with masculine ob- 
tuseness, he had not counted on her 
womanly intuition to warn her of 
his purpose and she had tried to 
prevent him from approaching all 
seriousness by chattering of all 
sorts of inconsequential things. But 
a moment came when she could 
silence him no longer and when he 
told her how much he had always 
loved her she would not listen to 
his pleading. 

“I shall never marry anyone,” 
she had said. 

“Of course you will,” he contra- 
dicted her crushing her hands in 
his, “Don’t talk nonsense. You are 
going to marry me.” 

“No, no, Paul I really mean it,” 
she cried dismayed by his passion, 
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“I do not want to marry. That’s 
the truth, Paul, I shall never marry 
anyone. I have always loved you 
and I always will but it’s not that 
sort of love, Paul. You must be- 
lieve me, I do not want to get mar- 
ried. It is not for me.” 

He could not believe that she com- 
prehended her own words of refusal. 
In the bitterness of his own disap- 
pointment he accused her of heart- 
lessness, coquetry, childishness, all 
sorts of antithetical attributes that 
he did not stop to analyze. 

“Well, I really can’t be all those 
things,” she had said meeting his 
anger with laughter. “You are 
really funny, Paul. You sound like 
that villain in melodrama that we 
saw on the showboat last spring. 
Don’t you remember how ridiculous 
he sounded as he ranted around.” 

“So you think I’m only—ridicu- 
lous—after all these years?” and 
turning from her he went crashing 
through the shrubbery indifferent 
to the damage he might do to her 
father’s careful planting. 

He had kept away from her for 
a day or two and then he had re- 
turned with more heated arguments 
than he had used before. He was 
so desperate that he made himself 
unpleasant, heaping reproofs, re- 
criminations upon her in a way that 
was altogether unjust. At times his 
language seemed almost abusive and 
she resented it so much that, after 
one or two of these unhappy inter- 
views, she refused to see him the 
next time he came. This was a 
stunning and unexpected blow. It 
seemed unbelievable that the door 
of his second home should be closed 
against him. His pride cringed at 
the thought that the whole town 
was pitying him for her refusal. He 
decided that he must get away to 
escape the sympathy of his friends, 
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and an opportunity presented itself 
with providential promptitude. One 
of his clients, who had large inter- 
ests in South America, asked him 
to go to Peru to defend some old 
claim to a platinum mine. Here was 
his hoped for chance to leave the 
country. The wealth of his client 
and the importance of his mission 
would offer a plausible excuse for 
his departure. On the night before 
he sailed he telephoned Madelon 
and asked her if he might call to 
say good-by. She had answered in 
a strange tone of coolness and re- 
gret. 

“I would rather see you after you 
come back, Paul. Bring a pretty 
seforita bride with you and then 
we can go back to the old days when 
I loved you like no big brother was 
ever loved!” 

He had thrown the telephone 
down in a fury breaking the receiver 
on the brick hearth of the fireplace. 


If she wanted him to marry some- 
one else then this was the end. The 
suggestion seemed more final than 
any of her past refusals. 


He had stayed away ten months. 
During all that time he had made 
no attempt to communicate with her 
or with any of her friends. He wrote 
only business letters. He felt, in 
his selfish egotism, that he was act- 
ing wisely. He must pick up the 
fragments of his life and arrange 
them in some pattern to guide his 
future by trying to forget everyone 
who had influenced his past. He 
worked hard but since he could not 
work all the time he sought what 
distraction he could by frequenting 
night clubs, theaters, bull fights, 
and he even tried making love to 
some unsophisticated Spanish girls 
who took his pleasantries so seri- 
ously that their mothers questioned 
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him as to his intentions and, find. 
ing that he had no desire to marry 
either of her daughters, she cut off 
even the distant communication 
that had been allowed him. 

Then one day he received a cable 
which destroyed the partial peace of 
mind which he thought he had ae. 
quired during these months of ab. 
sence. His grandfather was dying, 
He was deeply shocked and grieved 
by the news for ever since his early 
boyhood the big plantation had been 
his home and his grandfather had 
seemed the only permanent thing to 
cling to in a kaleidoscopic world. 
Now he would vanish with the rest. 
In his own unhappiness he had not 
considered his selfishness in re 
maining away so long; he should 
have remembered that the old man 
had grown dependent upon the 
virility of his youth. He was re 
morseful over his neglect and, tak- 
ing the first plane on which he could 
engage passage, he flew homewards 
hoping that he would reach there in 
time to reassure his grandfather 
that someone who loved him, was 
watching by his bedside. 

As he entered the shadowy bed- 
room his grandfather roused to con- 
sciousness and opening his eyes he 
held out a withered hand to him. 

“Paul,” he cried out, “my dear 
Paul, I knew I would live to see you 
once again.” 

Paul fell upon his knees beside 
the bed and leaned close to the pil- 
lows to conceal the tears in his eyes. 
“You should have sent for me be- 
fore, Grandad,” he said. “If I had 
known you were sick, I would have 
come before.” 

“So many things happened,” the 
old man went on dreamily, “Made- 
lon’s father died two months ago. 
I would have written you if I had 
been able. He was a fine man—my 
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best friend—it seems but natural 
that I should follow him.” 

“And — and Madelon?” Paul 
cried, forgetful for the moment of 
everything but her welfare. “Where 
—where is Madelon?” 

“She went to Paris. Her mother 
had relatives there. She left no ad- 
dress. I suppose she will write in 
time.” 

“In time.” Those were his grand- 
father’s last words. He had spoken 


of time just as he entered eternity. 


Time. That was what Paul was 
considering this afternoon. By what 
spiritual appraisement should one 
compute time? Was it so decisive in 
its authority that it could proclaim 
him to be an old man? Too old to 
enlist in a world war? Too old for 
the greatest adventure that ever in- 
trigued the youth of the world? Too 
old to fight for the standards of life 
he most valued? He was young 
when his grandfather died. But 
that was ten years ago. Now—was 
he really old? 

But at this point his reflections 
were interrupted by one of the club 
waiters who approached his chair 
in uncontrolled excitement. 

“Mr. Paul, Mr. Paul,” he whis- 
pered with the familiarity of an old 
servant, “I just obliged to tell you. 
Miss Madelon Chalifoux is at the 
back door. I swear I ain’t mistaken. 
Her people were my people. You 
know I’m Mammy Lou’s own son.” 

“Miss Madelon!” he cried in as- 
tonishment, “why you must be 
dreaming, Ike. Miss Madelon is 
thousands of miles away from here.” 

“I ain’t nebba been so wide-awake 
in my life,” the old man said with 
certainty. “I swear Miss Madelon is 
standin’ right this minute at de 
back door.” 


Paul rose quickly to question this 
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amazing miracle. Of course Ike was 
mistaken but his words were 
strangely convincing. Madelon had 
been living with relatives in Paris. 
A dangerous place with the army of 
occupation creeping closer and no 
defenses against aerial attack. Why 
should it seem such a surprising 
thing for her to seek refuge at home 
when the whole of Europe was a 
battle ground? But why had she 
come to the club unless, with her 
old childish impetuousness, she had 
chosen the quickest way of com- 
municating with him ignoring even 
the directness of a telephone call. 

Following Ike’s guidance, for he 
was not familiar with the domestic 
arrangements of the club, he hur- 
ried eagerly down the stairs through - 
the vastness of the basement, past 
the tiled kitchen into a small entry 
that led to the cellar door. Stand- 
ing on the threshold were two Little 
Sisters of the Poor waiting patient- 
ly with baskets for anything the 
steward cared to dole out to them. 
To Paul the Little Sisters were not 
an unfamiliar sight. He had seen 
them often at the big French mar- 
ket begging from the stalls. Every- 
one in New Orleans knew why they 
begged. They were taking care of 
a hundred old people who depend- 
ed upon them for food and shelter. 
They were God’s almoners treading 
the busy streets of the town. 

But now Paul, looking up, was 
amazed to see Madelon’s lovely face 
emerge from the gathered hood of 
her habit and her eyes still sparkled 
with some of her old mischief when 
she cried. 

“Paul, Paul. Why, I _ never 
thought I would find you in the 
basement among the garbage cans. 
I never expected to see you here!” 

“And—and what are you doing 
here?” he asked with the severe 
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brotherly disapproval with which 
he had met some of the madcap 
pranks of her childhood. “What 
in the world are you doing here?” 

“Begging,” she answered prompt- 
ly, “I’m begging for my old people. 
This place was on my list and so I 
came.” 

“It’s an outrage, Madelon, an out- 
rage,” he blurted out feeling in- 
capable of further speech. 

She viewed him tolerantly. “Why, 
I’d hardly call it that,” she said de- 
fensively, “it is only my duty to go 
where I am sent.” 

“T thought you were in Paris.” 

“I was, but now I am stationed 
here.” 

“Stationed? And what does that 
mean? Do you spend your life beg- 
ging from door to door?” 

“Well, I don’t beg all the time,” 
she answered calmly, “there are 
other things to do at home.” 

’ “And where is your home?” 

“With the old people.” 

“In the Poor House! My Lord! 
What a life! Burying yourself 
alive. I can’t bear the thought of it.” 

“That’s the trouble, Paul,” she 
said, and her blue eyes were bent 
reprovingly upon him, “you never 
thought enough about the real 
things in life.” 

“The real things!” he cried, “you 
can’t tell me that this is real.” 

“Then what is real?” she an- 
swered dreamily. 

The other Little Sister, who had 
been standing by her side moved 
uneasily. This conversation with 
one of the members of the Club 
seemed too unusual to be exactly 
proper. She wondered if she should 
report the whole affair to the 
Mother Superior and tell the other 
Sisters to avoid this fashionable 
Club in future where well dressed 
men emerged unexpectedly out of 
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basements to question the necessity 
of their work. 

“Are they going to give us any- 
thing?” she said, turning wearily to 
Madelon as if to remind her of her 
mission. “Are they going to refuse 
to give us anything?” 

“Refuse?” Paul repeated as if the 
practicality of the question had 
brought him back to reality. “Of 
course not. If you won’t come in, 
wait here.” 

He rushed back into the kitchen. 
“Fill those baskets with anything 
you have to spare,” he said to the 
startled chef. “Send some hams, 
turkeys, beef, bread, wine. I don't 
care what it costs. Fill up their 
baskets and charge it all to me,” 
and then, speeding up the steps to 
the card room, he cried: 

“Here, give me the whole of your 
jackpot, Madelon Chalifoux is beg- 
ging at the back door.” 

“Begging!” cried one of the card 
players, “Madelon begging? My 
Lord! Why her father owned one 
of the biggest sugar plantations in 
the state.” 

“But he’s dead.” 

“Well, he must have left some- 
thing.” 

“You’re out of your senses, Paul,” 
said another, “Madelon was as proud 
as Lucifer—she’d starve before 
she’d beg.” 

“She’s begging for those old pau- 
pers on the hill,” Paul said. “She's 
a Little Sister. Pull out your 
pockets. Give me all you have. You 
all remember Madelon Chalifoux?” 

His excited appeal met with a 
ready response. No one could deny 
the drama of the situation. Made- 
lon Chalifoux begging at the door 
and Paul acting as some mad inter- 
mediary between her and the Club 
members who still remembered her 
as the beautiful queen of Rex. 
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The jackpot was swept in a heap 
on the table. Paul’s hands could 
not hold all that these generous 
friends gave him. He piled the bills 
and silver on a small wine tray and 
returning to the back door he emp- 
tied it into the corner of Madelon’s 
big market basket that the steward 
was filling with provisions. 

“Now I shall have to carry it for 
you,” he said with some dismay. 
“T'll carry it up the hill.” 

“No, no,” she objected, “our wag- 
on is waiting at the curb. One of 
our old men drives us about. Peo- 
ple are very kind to us. Sometimes 
they give us a whole sack of flour 
or a barrel of apples. We have to 
have a wagon when people are so 
generous. The club members have 
been more than kind. You must 
thank them in the name of my old 
people. They will have a feast to- 
night. It will make me very happy 
to go home and get it ready for 
them.” 


“Happy” he exclaimed. “Why, 
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Madelon, you can’t be happy. Wait- 
ing on those lousy old people. Beg- 
ging from door to door.” 

“Oh, you don’t understand,” she 
said as if all explanation were hope- 
less, “I did not tell you because I 
knew you would not understand. 
This is the life I had planned. Don’t 
you see I am doing what I had 
planned?” 

“I—I don’t believe it,” he cried 
out in revolt at her courage, “I can’t 
believe it.” 

“My poor Paul,” she said with 
her old_ sisterly commiseration, 
“We live in two different worlds. I 
knew you couldn’t understand. I 
knew you couldn’t see.” And with 
these words she turned and left him. 

He did not try to question her fur- 
ther but as she drove away in the 
rickety old wagon that had awaited 
her, he stood on the back step like 
a man stricken with blindness. No, 
he could not see. The vision of her 
world was denied him. He knew 
that he could not see. 


ESCAPE 


By MARGARET MUNSTERBERG 


he ivory tower may totter from a shell, 

A bomb may strike the lowly hermit’s cell, 
On all the earth from evil’s shrapnel-grape, 
Bewildered soul, there is no more escape. 


As once Saint Catherine, whom the world pursued 
Even unto her chamber’s solitude, 
Sought in the fortress of her heart release— 


Do likewise, soul! 


But shall you there find peace? . 





The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FaituH. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY 


HOEVER has taken a morning 
train from Cherbourg to Paris 

in fine summer weather must have 
found himself on his feet when his 
eyes first met the cathedral town 
of Bayeux, set in the green, lush 


landscape of Calvados. The town 
numbers less than eight thousand 
souls. In that first impression from 
the train, it seemed intimately small, 
with old walls and tile roofs press- 
ing round the Cathedral, Notre 
Dame de Bayeux, which dominated 
all as serenely as it could have done 
in the age of the Norman Conquest. 
The present structure is not as old 
as that. Bayeux was sacked by the 
soldiers of Henry I. of England forty 
years after the Battle of Hastings, 
and the Cathedral burnt; the work 
of several centuries, from _ the 
twelfth to the fourteenth is in its 
stones today. 

I was stopping over to see the 
celebrated Tapestry, and spent a 
happy hour with it, fulfilling a de- 
sire cherished from boyhood. It 
was exhibited in the municipal mu- 
seum, formerly the bishop’s palace. 
Probably it will be there once more 
when the day comes for Americans 


to return on their peaceful occasions 
to France. During these wartimes 
it has disappeared from public ken; 
but that was to be expected as a 
safety measure; and disquieting 
humors raised in our press may 
have had no other origin.’ In the 
meantime, it is pleasant to turn 
over French and English works 
that reproduce and discuss the 
Tapestry, and to recall the story it 
tells, and its own history. 

It is a band of uncolored linen, 
over two hundred feet long and 
twenty inches wide, on which have 
been embroidered in colored woollen 
yarns a series of panels picturing 
the Conquest of 1066. Edward the 
Confessor, last of the Saxon kings, 
excepting Harold himself, sits on 
his throne in the opening scene; the 
beaten English flee from Hastings 
in the last. Between these terms, 


1 Rumor and surmise have been dissipated 
since these pages were written. Henry 
Taylor, Director of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, on his return from abroad, through his 
secretary, Marion W. Urmy, by letter dated 
October 2, 1944, informs the writer that the 
Tapestry was in the Louvre when he visited 
it on September 8th. It had earlier been re 
moved from Bayeux to the Chateau de Sourches 
near Rennes, and was taken from there to the 
Louvre on August 15th. I am indebted to the 
kindness of Mr. Taylor and of Miss Urmy. 
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we have Harold’s voyage, as an 
English earl, to the coast of Nor- 
mandy; his apprehension by Guy, 
Count of Ponthieu; his release by 
William, Duke of Normandy; their 
companionship of arms in Brittany; 
Harold’s oath of fealty to William; 
his return voyage; the death of 
King Edward; Harold’s crowning; a 
comet’s portent; William’s recep- 
tion of the news from England; the 
building and voyage of the invasion 
fleet; the Battle of Hastings; the 
death of Harold. The fabric is 
frayed at the end; and it is easy to 
conjecture, as many have done, that 
a few scenes are lost. The Con- 
queror’s march on London, and his 
coronation at Westminster would 
give the full measure of his triumph. 

Latin titles, in capitals, are em- 
broidered over all the principal 
scenes. To give an example, one 
contains the name of the city of 
Bayeux: Hic Willelm venit Bagias 
(Here William comes to Bayeux). 
This is followed by the solemn epi- 
sode of Harold’s oath. He stands 
with outstretched arms, his one 
hand over an altar, the other over a 
portable reliquary. The inscrip- 
tion reads: Where Harold gives his 
oath to Duke William. 

Above and beneath the panels of 
history are borders pleasantly deco- 
rated at the artist’s fancy. The fig- 
ures are mostly beasts and birds. 
For a while they follow fables of 
Aesop; later there are scenes of the 
chase and of husbandry; but most- 
ly the animal figures are pure em- 
bellishment. Some are real, some 
mythical; some stand alone; oth- 
ers are combined in friendly or hos- 
tile encounter. At the height of the 
battle, the lower border becomes a 
complement of the main action, a 
carpet of corpses, some in armor, 
some stripped naked, some lying in 


severed parts. The border here and 
there startles the unexpecting eye 
with figures of naked men and 
women in scenes of the frankest 
indecency. It is most probable that 
these had a topical relevancy clear 
to the first spectators and lost to 
us. Perhaps they portray inten- 
tionally the brutishness of the ad- 
juncts of war. 

What do we know concerning the 
origin of this masterpiece? Our 
earliest documentary mention is of 
the relatively modern age of Colum- 
bus. An inventory of the Cathe- 
dral made in 1476 contains the fol- 
lowing item, in French: 


“A piece for hanging, very long 
and narrow, of embroidered tex- 
tile, with figures and writing, illus- 
trating the Conquest of England, 
hung round the nave of the church 
on the day and during the octave 
of the Relics.” 


This is an interesting indication 
of the manner in which the long 
strip was exhibited. Its length cor- 
responds well with the inner per- 
imeter of the nave of the rebuilt 
church, which in turn may have fol- 
lowed the dimensions of its elev- 
enth century predecessor. That the 
Tapestry was executed for this very 
purpose has been plausibly con- 
jectured. 

The inventory says nothing about 
the maker or donor of the work. 
Even the existence of the Tapestry 
remained unknown to the modern 
world until the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. A painted copy of part of it 
then in a private collection at Paris 
arrested the attention of Antoine 
Lancelot, who presented a memoir 
on the subject to the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles Lettres. He 
was unable to identify the source. 
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Was it another painting? a frieze? 
a tapestry? 

Lancelot consulted Bernard de 
Montfaucon, who was then engaged 
on a voluminous study of the monu- 
ments of the French monarchy. The 
great Benedictine, one of the glories 
of Catholic scholarship, through let- 
ters addressed to monasteries of his 
order at Caen and Bayeux discov- 
ered that the latter city possessed 
the original. In the year 1729, both 
Lancelot and he published engrav- 
ings of the painting, the former in 
the Memoirs of the Academy, the 
latter in the first volume of his 
Monuments. In the second volume, 
which appeared in the following 
year, Montfaucon added the much 
longer portion, engraved from line 
drawings of the Tapestry itself. 
This is the first of the many pub- 
lished facsimiles of the extant work 
in its entirety. 

“The common opinion at Bayeux,” 


he wrote, “is that it was Queen 
Matilda, wife of William the Con- 


queror, who had it made. This 
opinion, which passes for a tradi- 
tion in the region, has nothing in it 
at all unlikely. . . The work is be- 
yond question of that time.” 

Much ink has flowed in two hun- 
dred years as to the correctness of 
this dating and the likelihood of 
this particular attribution. It is 
clear that the popular tradition on 
the latter point, recorded for the 
first time over six hundred years 
after the event, has not the force 
of evidence. It contributes an hy- 
pothesis which makes considerable 
appeal to one’s sense of fitness. Ex- 
cellent scholars have thought well 
of it; no one has proved that it is 
true. 

Abbé Gervais de la Rue, profes- 
sor of history at Caen and cathe- 
dral canon of Bayeux, in the first 
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half of the nineteenth century, and 
Albert Marignan, in the early twen- 
tieth, two assiduous and able stu- 
dents of the Tapestry, objected to 
dating it before the twelfth century, 
Marignan sought by painstaking 
analysis to prove that it corresponds 
too well with Wace’s rhymed story 
of the Conquest in his Roman de 
Rou (after 1160) not to depend on it. 

In the pages of Gaston Paris 
and of Maurice Lanore, reviewing 
Marignan, one will find technical 
discussion on a level with his, and 
opposed to his conclusions. Both 
of these reject, rightly it seems to 
me, the thesis of dependence on 
Wace. They corroborate the opin- 
ion that the Tapestry belongs to 
the generation of the event it cele- 
brates, and is therefore an original 
document of prime importance for 
the Norman Conquest. 

Possibly William’s brother, Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeux, who figures by 
name in several important episodes 
of the work, had a part in adorning 
his church with this monument of 
Norman glory. Frédéric Pluquet, 
who is not a consistently reliable 
scholar, in an historical essay on 
the city of Bayeux, published at 
Caen in 1829, proposed this hy- 
pothesis; and it enjoys considerable 
acceptance today. Lanore surmises, 
in harmony with it, that the Tap- 
estry was executed for the Cathe- 
dral at the expense of the chapter 
or of some generous benefactor. A 
new monograph on the Tapestry 
would be welcome. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: (1) Antoine Lance- 
lot, “Explication d’un Monument de 
Guillaume le Conquérant,” Mémoires 
de Académie Royale des Inscriptions 
et Belles Lettres VI. (Paris, 1729), 739- 
755. (2) Bernard de Montfaucon, Les 
Monuments de la Monarchie Francoise 
I. (Paris, 1729), 371-379. (3) The 
same, Vol. II. (1730), 1-32. (4) Lance- 
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lot, “Suite de l’Explication,” Mémoires 
Vill. (1733), 602-668. (5) Gervais de 
la Rue, “Memoir on the Tapestry of 
Bayeux,” Archaeologia XVII. (London, 
1814), 85-109. See Volumes XVIII. 
and XIX. for further discussion and 
replies. (6) Frédéric Pluquet, Essai 
Historique sur la Ville de Bayeux 
(Caen, 1829). I have seen this only as 
quoted in the following. (7) Achille 
Jubinal, La Tapisserie de Bayeux rep- 
résentant la Conquéte de l’Angleterre 

les Normands en l'année 1066 
(Paris, 1838). Besides a full set of 
engravings by Victor Sansonetti, this 
folio contains an exceptionally fine 
color facsimile of William, showing 
the texture and stitches of the em- 
broidery better than anything else I 
have seen. The text comprises a 
variorum edition of previous discus- 
sion. Printing was limited to a hun- 
dred copies, of which I have used one 
belonging to the Rare Book Room of 
the General Library, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. (8) F. R. 
Fowke, The Bayeux Tapestry (Lon- 
don: Arundel Society, 1875). An ex- 
cellent black and white reproduction 
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from photographs, with historical 
notes. The same, London and New 
York (George Bell and Sons), 1898. 
(9) E. A. Freeman, The History of the 
Norman Conquest of England IIl., 2nd 
ed. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1875), 
563-575. This is an appendix on the 
authority of the Tapestry, with cri- 
tique of previous discussion. (10) Al- 
bert Marignan, La Tapisserie de Bayeux 
(Paris, 1902). An archeological and 
literary criticism. (11) Gaston Paris, 
review of Marignan in Romania XXXI. 
(Paris, 1902), 404-417. (12) Maurice 
Lanore, “La Tapisserie de Bayeux,” 
Bibliothéque de l’école des Chartes 
LXIV. (Paris, 1903), 83-93. This also 
is largely concerned with Marignan. 
(13) J. H. Round, “Bayeux Tapestry,” 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th edi- 
tion (1910) and thereafter. The two- 
full-page plates of notable scenes are 
admirably clear. (14) Hilaire Belloc, 
The Book of the Bayeux Tapestry 
(London: Chatto and Windus, 1914). 
Complete color facsimiles with in- 
troduction and commentary. 


Epcar R. SMOTHERS, S.J. 


UCH a violent epidemic of planning has descended upon us in recent 
years that many people are coming to think that, just as within a 
nation the only choice is between greatly increased governmental control 
of our lives and destitution (or something near it), so in the world at 
large the only alternative to a world organization conducted by the great 


Powers is chaos. 


The dilemma is in both instances a false one. 


The un- 


doubted fact that disorganization of government has been widespread 
owing to the war in no way implies that a cure must be sought in an all- 
pervasive State control; still less in a supra-national four-Power dictator- 
ship. That way lies servitude, and neither national nor world security 
can issue from an arrangement that imposes servile conditions upon 
nations or individuals. 


—The Weekly Review (London), August 24th. 
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By EvUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


CENSORSHIP? 


HERE’S no question but that public 

opinion should be the best censor. 
But even were the public completely 
dependable it would seem a pity for 
any audience to be called upon to listen 
to such lines as were recently heard 
in a play called Men to the Sea, which 
fell foul of the authorities in New 
Haven and Boston—to our mind quite 
deservedly. 

The play is a study of sailor’s wives 
in a Brooklyn rooming house. Serious 
as may have been its purpose, most of 
its indecencies in dialogue seemed 
written for a laugh. Certainly many 
drunken parties have before been 
shown on the stage without resorting 
to blasphemy. The author, Herbert 
Kubly, shows promise with character- 
ization and quotes freely from Villon, 
which inspired some reviews to call 
his drama “literary.” A blue pencil, 
however, freely used by such a compe- 
tent director as Eddie Dowling would 
not have damaged the dramatic struc- 
ture nor any of its “literary” values. 
It is, indeed, difficult to understand 
Mr. Dowling’s connection with such a 
pockmarked production.—At the Na- 
tional. 


BLooMER Giru.—If Oklahoma had 
had a tag “To be Continued,” this is 
the next installment. John C. Wilson 
and M.G.M. have taken no chances. 
They know the definition of “the sur- 
est flattery” and not only have they 
chosen a simple community for the 
setting of their story and turned over 
the designing of background and cos- 
tumes to Lemuel Ayers and Miles 
White, and the ballet to Agnes de Mille, 
but have trespassed upon the cast of 
Oklahoma for their comedienne and 
heroine. They have even digested the 
moral that it pays to be clean and tidy. 
Acknowledgement of the customary 
bow to infidelity in musicals is paid 
off in Act I. with the husbands’ chorus 
and the rather labored jokes about the 
former occupancy of the red and gold 


upholstered mansion in which the 
bloomer-clad suffragettes and _ their 
leader had established their headquar- 
ters. But Act II., with a pristine rec- 
ord, comes off the winner. Starting 
off happily with the gay picture in 
perspective of the Village Green, with 
its red brick houses earmarking it as 
New York State and not New England, 
“Sunday in Cicero Falls” is a rural 
reminder of the pleasure of the “Eas- 
ter Parade” of a decade ago and then 
comes Richard Huey, the three-hun- 
dred weight Negro “Lenox Avenue 
Record man” whose variations on “I 
Got a Song” leave the audience clam- 
oring insatiate for still another; to say 
nothing of “The Civil War Ballet” by 
Agnes de Mille which is one of her 
very best. In fairness to Act I., how- 
ever, one must mention the very amus- 
ing ballet of the feminists and the 
song “It was Good Enough for Grand- 
ma but Not Good Enough for Me” 
which introduces that pert comedi- 
enne and excellent dancer, Joan Mc- 
Cracken, who first won special notice 
as the dancer who fell down in the 
first scene of Oklahoma. Trained in 
the Littlefield and Loring ballet com- 
panies, her clever little feet are apt 
auxiliaries to a throaty voice in put- 
ting over a song. The period, 1861, 
precludes tap dancers and Bloomer 
Girl remains true to chronology. 
Bloomer Girl also has a story—the 
revolt of the heroine against the hoop 
skirts manufactured by her father, and 
a dash of real drama enters with a 
runaway slave and the underground. 
The ubiquitous Harriet Beecher Stowe 
sends a pie to Evelina in prison and 
Uncle Tom and Eliza and Topsy appear 
in the Cicero Falls Opera House with 
tableaux and dancers as runner-up to 
the War Ballet whose waiting women 
unfortunately are also current history. 
Mr. Applegate snorts at the Govern- 
ment debt of 60 million and parades 
his sense of Big Business and super- 
salesmen but to the Abolitionists are 
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given the finest song of the show— 
“The Eagle and Me,” sung by Pompey 
(Dooley Wilson). 

The five Applegate daughters, who 
are the wives of the five super Apple- 
gate salesmen, all have pleasant voices, 
but with the exception of the hero, 
David Brooks, from the Philadelphia 
Opera Company, the other principals 
have been chosen from the legitimate 
stage, a veteran, Matt Briggs being Mr. 
Applegate with Margaret Douglass giv- 
ing presence to the Emancipated 
Woman. Evelina, the heroine, is Ce- 
leste Holm, who launched her highly 
successful career as an actress and 
whose singing voice is to be discount- 
ed. But no one could show off Miles 
White’s unusual costumes to better 
advantage. Those who get seats for 
Bloomer Girl will enjoy it and those 
who can procure none this winter, will 
certainly find it still open for business 
next season. Meanwhile it may counter 
the gold rush for Oklahoma.—At the 
Shubert. 


WHILE THE SUN SHINEsS.—It’s some 
time since our stage has harbored any 


of the peerage. In the farce by Ter- 
ence Rattigan, they are of the higher 
brackets—a belted Earl, who is the 
British equivalent of a Gob and a 
Duke’s daughter, who is just a non- 
commissioned WAAF. Since the Earl 
is very rich and the Duke is a chiseler, 
His Grace has a warm personal inter- 
est in the union of the Earl and Lady 
Elizabeth and sees no sense at all in 
his daughter’s sudden interest in an 
American pilot the day before the 
wedding. The American, who had 
been picked up outside a bar by the 
kindly Earl, meant no disloyalty to his 
host when he began making love to 
his fiancée but was just too democrat- 
ically dull to distinguish between the 
“Mabel Crum” he expects to meet and 
a real lady. Indeed Mr. Rattigan 
wastes no brains on either the French 
lieutenant or the Yankee. Miss Crum 
is the most intelligent member of the 
international assembly and, having ac- 
cepted a fat check from the Earl and 
bamboozled the Duke, she reconciles 
the affianced and noble lovers. It is 
thus readily seen that While the Sun 
Shines does not cut very deep into 
life. Stanley Bell as the Earl and 
Anne Burr as the lady play the first 
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scenes as comedy but on the entrance 
of Melville Cooper as the Duke, the 
tempo is accelerated to farce. Mr. 
Cooper works hard to keep it there 
but his efforts are not so rewarding as 
they were so pre-eminently in The 
Merry Widow. To say While the Sun 
Shines is “crumby” is legitimate since 
Mr. Rattigan has made Mabel Crum 
the pivot of his plot and we are never 
permitted to forget her or her social 
function.—At the Lyceum. 


SoLpieErR’s WiFE.— Until the baby 
came, Kay had lived by herself for 
over a year in the apartment with a 
view of the river—the Hudson. Of 
course there was always the sustain- 
ing hope of John’s return. Kay 
changed the sheets on his bed every 
week. “Pretty extravagant on laun- 
dry,” commented Florence, the older 
sister. “Oh, I put the sheet I take off 
on my bed,” returned Kay in one of 
those small touches which give the 
story an intimacy disarming to criti- 
cism. It would seem rather like an 
act of disloyalty to some young friends 
to say anything disagreeable about the 
Rogers when Pfc. John Rogers does 
come home, and if the comedy ever 
threatens to run thin it is with the in- 
trusion of the two _ pent-house-café- 
society-East-River journalists. 

Miss Rose Franken’s play concerns 
post-war domestic readjustments. “A 
soldier’s wife must learn to be a 
widow in a way,” says Kay after tink- 
ering with lamp sockets and radio 
bulbs. She even faces financial inde- 
pendence when, in deference to the 
dying request of a boy in the Pacific, 
her letters to John are published and 
bring her sudden celebrity. Kay, as 
the author of Soldier’s Wife—the book 
—is offered a Hollywood contract. 
But how can she leave her apartment 
just after her kitchen has been paint- 
ed? -And why do they need so much 
money if John is discharged from the 
Army and can work again in the lab- 
oratory? John, himself, is non-com- 
mittal, but “Peter Gray,” the “best 
blank blank editor in New York,” takes 
it for granted that John will need 
some extra companionship with his 
wife a professional. The fact that 
“Peter” is a woman makes the final 
decision much easier for young Mrs. 
Rogers. “Peter’s” third ex-husband 
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has experimented in sending roses to 
Kay but is last seen taking Florence 
out to dinner. I hope he found it 
a wasted evening because Florence de- 
serves much better. Frieda Inescort 
has endowed her with a quizzical effi- 
ciency and warm restraint which has 
made me feel the lack of a Florence in 
our family. It’s the first time this sea- 
son that I have met anyone on the 
stage whom I would like to know bet- 
ter. That is the real charm of this 
comedy and for this, the cast deserves 
equal credit. Myron McCormick and 
Martha Scott as John and Kay never let 
Miss Franken down. To her young 
lovers they add the third dimension 
of their own integrity. Without any 
overt effort, McCormick also manages 
to convey the feeling that he can’t 
black out the memory of the Pacific 
without blighting the lightness of his 
humor. It isn’t too hard for him to 
act the part of father—he became one 
just before the first night! 

Lili Darvas—Mrs. Ferenc Molnar— 
is duly smart as “Peter” and a friend- 
ly audience laughs at her ex-husband’s 
—Glenn Anders’—jokes almost before 
he makes them, but that friendliness 


has been built up all through Act I. 
by the two young Rogers—the baby 
being discreet enough to stay in the 


nursery. There is an exceptionally 
pleasant set by Raymond Sovey.—At 
the John Golden. 


THE BALLeET.—Long shelved as a 
Continental curiosity, the ballet is rap- 
idly becoming an American institu- 
tion. Otto Kahn lost nearly half a mil- 
lion trying to develop a ballet-minded 
public and now S. Hurok is reaping 
the harvest from the seed so long in 
ripening. There is a future today in 
her toes for any worth-while ballerina. 
Not only have ballets become the fea- 
ture of all smart musicals but three 
distinct ballet organizations are to 
tour the States this season. The Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo has already had 
its engagement at the City Center and 
now the Ballet Theater is paying its 
autumn visit to the Metropolitan. Later 
on we expect the International Ballet 
Company. One important thing about 
the ballet is that its mobility binds our 
continent together with a common in- 
terest. There is no exclusive New 
York ballet—the different companies 
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share their favors with the whole 
country. 

Danilova and Franklin of the Monte 
Carlo Company opened earlier this 
season in Song of Norway but re. 
turned to their company to give their 
usual brilliant presence to Danses Con. 
certantes, the new ballet created by 
Balanchine to music by Stravinsky and 
sets and costumes by Eugene Berman 
—who designed the beautiful set for 
Romeo and Juliet, not so long ago, 
Danses Concertantes is a piece of 
decorative art. It avoids satiric or 
romantic significance and is simply 
a dazzling shift of bright patterns— 
blue, orange, yellow-green against a 
black marbled architectural _ back- 
ground. Balanchine and Berman have 
worked together; color and dance 
composition are so completely inter- 
related that it would be as hard to im- 
agine one without the other as to sep- 
arate the music from the dances. This 
and Rodeo are my favorites in their 
repertoire which still contains such 
tawdry memento of Diaghilev as 
Scheherazade which I disliked even 
with Nijinsky. 

The Ballet Theater has become a 
very important organization. It is 
tragic that Markova and Dolin have 
deserted it this winter to appear un- 
der the aegis of Billy Rose but one 
must remember that the ballet is an 
underpaid profession and that the 
greatest artists must continue sacri- 
ficing “security” for art. Meanwhile 
Toumanova, Lichine and Riabouchin- 
ska are guest soloists. It is an inspir- 
ation for any company’s technique to 
work with such finished artists and 
yet, with due acknowledgement to the 
Russians, I feel it is the American and 
British choreographers and their in- 
terpreters who have made the ballet 
an integral part of the American scene 
—de Mille, Loring, Robbins, Dolin, 
Tudor. The ballet would never be 
where it is today if it had depended 
on such dance-farces as this year’s 
novelty, a revival of Lichine’s Gradu- 
ation Ball, a romp of schoolgirls and 
cadets to Strauss waltzes. Lacking any 
bite of modern satire or the virtue of 
a period it is simply an illustrated ju- 
venile. It was probably a mistake to 
place it on the program after Fancy 
Free, that very human, and gaily ut 
predictable study of three sailor boys 
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by Jerome Robbins which he and John 
Kriza and Harold Lang seem to make 
just a fraction better at every perform- 
ance. Tudor’s Lilac Garden is still 
full of emotion with Nora Kaye and 
Alicia Alonzo—his Dim Luster full of 
delicate overtones and The Judgment 
of Paris one of the scorching satires 
of human frailty. The Fair at Soros- 
chinsk and Bluebeard have also as 
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much wit as color, so had de Mille’s 
needle-pointed Three Virgins and a 
Devil. The Ballet Theater is rich in 
dancers who are also fine actors and 
comedians and is developing such a 
perfectionist of style as Alicia Alonzo 
who comes nearest to filling Markova’s 
empty niche. With Toumanova and 
Alonzo, Les Sylphides is the foam of 
fairy seas. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire Witu FatHer.—Nothing better 
yet in sight—At the Empire. 


February, 1942 


ANGEL STREET.—Mostly a new cast 
in an old favorite.—At the Bijou. 


May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA.—Just the same.—At the 
St. James. 
September 


THE Two Mrs. Carroitits.—After a 
summer vacation Elizabeth Bergner 
has reopened her popular melodrama 
of the Riviera with Onslow Stevens 
replacing Victor Jory.—At the Booth. 


November 


OnE ToucH oF VENUS.—Mary Mar- 
tin, exquisite as Venus revisiting the 
world, with lyrics by Ogden Nash, mu- 
sic by Kurt Weill, ballets by de Mille— 
but not so good as it sounds.—Af the 
Forty-sixth Street. 


January, 1944 


CARMEN JONES.—Bizet’s music sung 
by an all Negro cast with exciting sets 
and a book brought up to date.—At the 
Broadway. 

March 


MexicAN Hayripe. — Bobby Clark 
clowning through gorgeous _back- 
grounds accompanied by Cole Porter 
songs.—At the Winter Garden. 


THE VoIcE oF THE TURTLE.—It may 
be amusing and well acted but it 
laughs at all moral standards. Not vul- 
gar—just insidious.—At the Morosco. 


May 


JACOBOWSKY AND THE COLONEL.—A 
treat for all who appreciate good act- 
ing and an intelligent and amusing 
play. Even if Paris is free again, 
Jacobowsky still has something to say, 
especially when said by Karlweis.— 
At the Martin Beck. 


THE SEARCHING WiND.— Lillian Hell- 
man’s study of compromise in world 
politics as paralleled in the private 
life of an American diplomat and his 
wife. If a bit involved, it is well written 
and very well acted.—At the Fulton. 

CHICKEN Every SuNpAy.—A board- 
ing house in Arizona in 1916 offers 
plenty of comedy and action on the 
rowdy side.—At the Plymouth. 


FoLLow THE GiRLS.—Noisy musical 
of sailors ashore—more than rowdy. 
—At the Forty-fourth Street. 


July 


Hats OrF To IcE.—A very elaborate 
show, livened by the irrepressible 
Trenkler and the lovely skating—al- 
most dancing—of Carol Lynne. — Af 
the Center. 


TEN LittLe INDIANS.—Two of the 
cast really are left for the final curtain 
but which two? That keeps you guess- 
ing.—At the Broadhurst. 


September 


CATHERINE Was Gpreat. — Offering 
Mae West in lots of costumes but only 
one joke. The audience also gets in- 
struction in Russian history—of a sort. 
—At the Royale. 








October 


Sona or Norway.—aAn all Grieg eve- 
ning with a fine orchestra and chorus 
and principals who can sing. The 
Monte Carlo Ballet are the dancers 
and comedy is well provided by a 
Metropolitan soprano, who can also 
act, Ira Petina.—At the Imperial. 


ANNA Lucasta.—No one disputes 
the acting abilities of the cast from 
the American Negro Theater but it 
would be a pity if anyone should think 
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that the play, which was written about 
Poles in Pennsylvania, is supposed to 
portray Negro life. Repulsive story 
and situations. No pleasant evening 
can be found at the Mansfield. 


On Tour: Harriet with Miss Helen 
Hayes and The Merry Widow with Jan 
Kiepura and Marta Eggerth are both 
recommended. 


Tue Biackrriars: Their fourth sea- 
son opens on Thursday, November 2d, 
with Don’t, George!—a comedy. 
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THE DIVINE THIEF 


THE sunshine filled the shack, touch- 
ing everything as sweetly as an anoint- 
ed hand. It fell warm on Grubbins’s 
face, and he stirred again, smiled, and 
opened his eyes. 

“I wasn’t asleep,” he said weakly, 

“I was dreamin’.” Dom Anthony 
moved to his side. 
* “Come,” he said. “You know what 
I am going to do, Grubbins?” Jimmy 
was already baring the small feet, for 
the last blessing of the holy oil. 

“Oh yes,” said Grubbins. “Jesus, 
Mary an’ Joseph, I give you my heart 
an’ my soul. Where’s Wops?” 

“Here I am, Grubs dear.” That 
took all his might. 

“I had somethin’ to confess. I’ve 
forgotten now. Oh, yes, I chalked in 
your snail-book, and I didn’t ask. 
I’m sorry.” Wops couldn’t answer 
him. 

“Hush,” said Dom Anthony, “Wops 
is saying prayers for you. You know 
what I’m going to do?” 

“Oh yes, I’m quite ready,” said 
Grubbins again. He was perfectly 
aware that he was dying. He would 
be anointed, and then Dom Anthony 
would give him the darling Lord, and 
then he would be... free. He wished 
Wops and the others wouldn’t look so 
unordinary. All was so nice and 
sunny and still. Their sorrow hardly 
worried him, because it would so soon 
be comforted. The love which flowed 
round him, must flow round them, 
and sooner or later would reach their 


hearts. The oil felt like little, wet 
stigmata on his hands and feet. Like 
holy wounds that didn’t hurt. Fancy 
seeing his mother! So very soon, 
And St. Placid, his own friend, and 
St. Michael, and his own particular 
angel, whom he could nearly see, 
now. And...and Our Lady! Even 
as he thought of her, the sunlight 
seemed to be waters of peace, rising 

. rising. ... He was a long way 
from Wops and Dom Anthony now, 
nearer, much nearer the dim glory of 
holiness that was coming— 

“Grubs, wait!” 

The cry reached him, and he came 
back, obedient even in death to Wops. 
Wops was kneeling close beside him, 
He had seen Grubbins slip down on 
his pillows, and had forgotten every- 
thing else. 

“Wait just a minute,” he said pas- 
sionately, tugging at his beads. “Look, 
here’s our Lord coming to cure you. 
Look Grubs!” 

Dom Anthony bent over him, but 
Grubbins seemed to remember some- 
thing, and put out a hand with a ges- 
ture of delay. 

“Oh Wops, I never washed those 
jam-pots.” He couldn’t say more, but 
he was so glad he had remembered... 
in time. 

“T’ll do them for you, Grubs darling.” 

“Oh, thank you.” He seemed more 
awake now. “Will you water my 
seedlings? An’ my snail-shells are in 
my best hanky. You have them.” 

“Oh, my God,” muttered Redding, 
and went out of the shack. Nobody 
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noticed him. It never occurred to 
them that he cared about Grubbins, 
put it felt like losing his own son. The 
others were nice, straight little chaps, 
but Grubbins— 

“Wops will do everything,” said 
Dom Anthony, and Sir Henry knelt 
down and took one of the hands that 
lay like holy things on the counter- 
pane, with: 

“Leave all those things to Wops, my 
son.” 

“Are you ready for our Lord, Grub- 
bins?” 

Grubbins felt the sunlight warm on 
his hands and face. 

“I must say: Into Thy Hands I com- 
mend my spirit, Lord Jesus receive 
my soul,” he said dreamily. His fa- 
ther had put a crucifix in his hand, 
and the chrism smelt sweet from his 
forgiven body. But the waters of 
peace were pouring in at the window 
once more, and he was forgetting. 

Wops knelt with clasped hands, 
watching Dom Anthony in an agony 
of suspense. The hush of waiting 
filed the shack. Jimmy leant against 
the pillows, white under his tan. 

“Ecce agnus Dei!” Dom Anthony’s 


voice rang with joyful faith. Grub- 
bins heard through the sound of many 


waters, and came back once more. 
Dom Anthony was again bending over 
him. With an effort, he looked at the 
priest’s fingers . . . and at the Pearl 
of Great Price. 

“Corpus Domini Nostri Jesu Christi 
custodiat animam tuam in vitam 
aeternam—” 

Then he understood, and gave his 
last strength in welcome. 

“Oh Jésus darling!” he said. 

Wops fought in his prayer. Dom 
Anthony was stooping over Grubbins. 
Grubbins sighed. Dom Anthony was 
standing up. Wops looked at the bed 
and at the little figure. There was a 
moment of tense expectancy ... then 
Sir Henry bent and kissed the hand 
that held the crucifix, and like a 
sword through Wops’s faith came the 
knowledge that his Lord had come, 
not as the Great Physician, but as the 
Divine Thief, and that only the outer 
garment of Grubbins’s soul lay there 
on the bed, left as it were in his haste 
to go with his Lord. 


—From Beardless Counsellors. By CrciLy 
Hattack (London: Sands & Co.). 1924 


THEY ARE IN Gop 


“Gop is not a God of the dead, but 
of the living.” The dead have dis- 
appeared from our sight. They have 
not disappeared from the sight of God. 
He knows where they are, He knows 
their lot, He “who loved them unto 
the end.” But, can we meet them, 
can we communicate with them? 

Some of them occupied such a large 
place in our life; they were the light 
of our eyes, the source of our happi- 
ness, the soul of our soul. Is all this 
now finished for ever? 

How can it be finished, if man is 
more spirit than flesh, and if we have 
truly been in communion with what 
was most intimate and spiritual in 
them? 

But how shall we find them again? 
By what means shall we reach them? 
By entering into what is most intimate 
in ourselves? 

If in truth they sleep in Christ, as 
we may always hope, they are cer- 
tainly freed from the divisions of 
space and time, from all material con- 
straints, from all the changes of the 
outer world. There is therefore, no 
means of meeting them, more certain- 
ly efficacious, than to establish our- 
selves on that internal plane which 
they have reached, and strive to live 
their life. Since their life is plunged 
deep in the interior of God, since He is 
their home, their food and as our 
prayer so touchingly expresses it, 
their sleep, if we identify ourselves 
more closely with Him, and enter 
more deeply into His Life, we shall 
enter into their life, and the converse 
broken off on the visible plane will be 
resumed in a more living fashion in 
the silent commerce of souls. 

It is indeed within that we must 
seek, if we would not go astray in a 
world beyond, constructed with shad- 
ows of the visible world, imagining 
relations with our dear ones which 
would tend to hold them back on the 
external plane, from which already on 
this side of the grave if our spirit- 
ual life is to progress, we must free 
ourselves ever more perfectly. If they 
are withdrawn from the vicissitudes 
of the sensible world, have been born 
to the Life of the Spirit, are in God, 
we cannot conceive a bond between 
ourselves and them more sublime than 
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the communion, always closer, of an 
inner life of which God is the source, 
the centre and the gift. 

In this way our love not only safe- 
guards its profound reality, it is also 
most efficacious. For by the strength 
of our love for God we can in a sense 
give Him to our departed, if they are 
still detained in the stages of purifica- 
tion which constitute the mysterious 
state of Purgatory; or increase in some 
way their joy in possessing Him, if 
they have already reached the beatific 
vision. 

To live so as to be always worthy 
of God, this surely is the most certain 
way to be always with our dead. 

There can be no doubt that for their 
part they have lost nothing of their 
affection for us which deserved to 
live eternally. We may therefore be 
assured that their desire for intimate 
union with us, be it understood for 
union in a love perfectly true, is far 
greater than even our own desire for 
it. For they are in God, the very heart 
of Love.... 

Let us ask God that our loves may 
be such now that they can endure 
everlastingly, and let us enlarge our 
commemoration of the departed by 
bringing into it all the dead whose 
deaths are reported in to-day’s paper, 
all the souls for whom no one will 
pray, all the heroes of history whose 
names are written in our hearts. For 
they have not ceased to exist and they 
live beyond the veil which shrouds in 
darkness man’s final destiny, that it 
may be wholly entrusted to God. 


—From The Splendour of the Liturgy. By 
Maurice Zunpet (New York: Sheed & Ward). 
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CONVERSATIONS IN LATIN 


WE well know that the good Lord 
knows all the languages in the world; 
that, still being polyglot, he has pref- 
erences and for the English speaks 
English, for the Germans — unser 
Deutscher Gott— speaks German, for 
the Russians, Russian. The Polish 
peasant has no doubt either that in 
Paradise the customary and _ privi- 
leged tongue is Polish. 

If our peasant were educated and 
cultivated, if he had read the Church 
Fathers and Dante, or studied at 
Harvard at the time of President 
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Dunster, he would have known that 
God speaks Hebrew. In any case, ag 
to Poland, she began her conversg. 
tions with God, and continues them in 
Latin. This is a capital, very impor. 
tant fact, especially given Poland’s 
geographical situation and Slavic ori- 
gin. This fact determined her history, 
it assigned to Poland her historic mis. 
sion. It bound it to the Catholic Uni- 
verse, to Western Europe, detaching 
it in large part, in major part, from 
the Slavic family and from the East 
of Europe. 

This fact came into being in 966 
when the first historically known 
prince belonging to the royal Polish 
dynasty of the Piasts—of peasant ori- 
gin, according to legend Mieszko I,— 
espoused Dabréwka, daughter of 
Prince Boleslav of Bohemia, and at 
the same time embraced Christianity, 
as did his entire nation. I should like 
to accentuate here two very important 
circumstances: first, Mieszko received 
baptism from a western source; on 
the other hand, he succeeded in escap- 
ing the Germans in this circumstance, 
and escaping their spirit of conquest 
—the Germans being wont to conceal 
their encroaching appetites with re- 
ligion and to destroy Slavic tribes in 
the name of the Faith. Having em- 
braced Christianity, Mieszko defended 
himself against them by its very 
means, and on the other hand, having 
done so through the medium of Bo- 
hemia, he pushed still further the 
work of political and cultural eman- 
cipation. ... 

The last king of the dynasty of the 
Piasts, Casimir the Great, a sovereign 
of immense merits in regard to his 
country, founded the University of 
Cracow in 1364—that is, sixteen years 
after Prague. By this time there was 
no essential difference between Poland 
and the rest of Europe; in the princi- 
ples of the organization of its public 
life—the Royal Court, the nobility, 
the cities, the clergy, the monasteries, 
justice, education. ; 

The University of Cracow, one of 
the oldest in Europe, takes up its truly 
great tasks a little later, however, after 
its reorganization in 1400 under the 
auspices of Wladyslaw Jagiello, Grand 
Duke of Lithuania. In this he followed 
the tradition of the attachment to this 
university, cherished by his wife, 
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Queen Jadwiga, whom he espoused in 
1386, accomplishing then and there 
the union of Poland and Lithuania. 
This union was accompanied by a 
great event: the baptism of Lithuania, 
which until that moment (1386) had 
kept her pagan faith, defending her- 
self against the oppression of the Teu- 
tonic Knights. The union had been 
the fruit of political conceptions of the 
Polish lords; it was, therefore, the 
fruit of Polish wisdom. A little later, 
in 1400, the University of Cracow, 
from that time forth called the Jagiel- 
lonian University, began a new exist- 
ence. King Wladyslaw was himself a 
barbarian and an illiterate—but he 
had a cultivated Polish entourage, 
and we have preserved some royal 
documents of that era which illustrate 
the cultural level reached by the coun- 
try at this moment.... 

It is necessary to stress that there 
was no other country at that time in 
Europe—with the exception of Hun- 
gary—which was so deeply, so com- 
pletely Latinized as Poland was. Lat- 
in, once established, fascinated the 
Poles... . Everything was in Latin at 
that time—all instructions, acts, ac- 
counts, diplomatic correspondence of 
the King’s Chancellery were written 
in Latin. In the Church, Latin was 
supreme. The judge, the prosecutor, 
used Latin. The schools also were un- 
der Latin rule. The poets wrote in Lat- 
in, Even private letters were written 
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in Latin; Latin was a proof of culture, 
civilization, good education, and good 
manners, 

The Poles knew other languages too. 
The result was that a really great level 
of culture had been reached; so that 
the French historian, de Thou, who met 
some Polish nobles when they came to 
Paris in 1573 to offer the Polish crown 
to Henri de Valois, expressed his 
amazement: “What was most notice- 
able was their facility of expression in 
Latin, French, German and Italian; 
these four languages were as familiar 
to them as the language of their own 
country. .. . The Poles spoke our lan- 
guage with such purity that they would 
have been considered men brought up 
on the shores of the Seine and of the 
Loire, rather than as inhabitants of 
countries irrigated by the Vistula and 
the Dnieper, which shamed our cour- 
tiers, who did not know anything.” 

This is splendid testimony; and 
surely, the knowledge of Latin, spread 
throughout the whole Polish-Ruthe- 
nian - Lithuanian Commonwealth, as 
well as the knowledge of European 
languages, acquired through many 
trips and voyages of Poles to Italy, 
Germany, France, England, and the 
Low Countries, enriched our civiliza- 
tion immensely and engraved univer- 
salistic ideals in Polish minds. 

—From Life and Culture of Poland. By 


Wactaw Lepnick1 (New York: Ray Publish- 
ers). 
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A SYMBOL AND A SYMPTOM 


THE fate of Europe is being decided 
ee the Baltic and the Aegean 

eas. 

Prussia has been once more defeat- 
ed and there is general agreement that 
this time her defeat shall be so imple- 
mented as to prevent her from plung- 


ing the world into war again. The 
precise methods to be adopted for en- 
suring this have not, it is true, been 
decided, but, important as this deci- 
sion is, complete occupation of the 
Reich by Allied troops will at all 
events allow time for an effective plan 
to be made. 


What admits of no delay is a deci- 
sion upon the relationship of the three 
Great Powers with Europe as a whole, 
and in particular with eastern and 
central Europe. Unless a decision that 
is just and longsighted is arrived at 
on this point Prussia’s recurrent threat 
to civilization will have been removed 
only to give place to the same threat 
from another quarter. 

Already there are alarming signs of 
this latter menace. Dumbarton Oaks 
will be worse than a Dumbarton hoax 
if Great Britain and the United States 
evade the outstanding issue, if they 
fail to insist that the principles of the 
Western World shall govern the rela- 
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tionships of that world and that Eu- 
rope shall be free from subjection to 
alien ideas. Before we can set the 
stage for a revivification of Europe we 
must ascertain how far Soviet Russia 
is in agreement with us in this im- 
perative task, and if it be found that 
her aims are in conflict with the as- 
pirations of Europe, we must stead- 
fastly refuse to allow the latter to be 
sacrificed. 

Let us look frankly at the situation 
so far as it has been presented to us 
during recent years. Russia is ruled 
by a communist dictatorship. She 
started this war as the Ally of Ger- 
many and assisted the latter in the 
conquest of Poland. She overran the 
Baltic States, and from all these coun- 
tries she transported millions of the 
inhabitants to concentration camps in 
Siberia. She has claimed, and still 
claims, that all the territory she an- 
nexed in 1939 and 1940 shall be in- 
corporated into the Soviet Union at 
the end of the war. In spite of having 
received vast supplies of war material 
from Great Britain and the United 
States with which to defend her own 
country after Germany invaded it, she 
has kept herself at arm’s length from 
her Allies in all her internal affairs: 
There has been no military staff co- 
operation except the formal discus- 
sions at Moscow and Teheran and no 
correspondent of the Allies has been 
admitted to her front line. She has 
broken off diplomatic relations with 
our most constant and gallant Ally, 
violated the solemn treaty made with 
her, attempted to interfere with her 
Government, and allowed Soviet news- 
papers and radio to indulge in a vio- 
lent campaign against her. 

Soviet Russia is at present in occu- 
pation of the greater part of the ter- 


ritory which she seized in the early. 


stages of the war and which she still 
claims to be hers; and in the last few 
weeks, owing to the change-over by 
Rumania, she has made inroads into 
the Balkan Peninsula. This occupa- 
tion and these advances are no doubt 
a necessary phase in the campaign to 
conquer Germany, but if, as is the 
fact, the Soviet has stated her inten- 
tion of annexing half Poland and the 
three Baltic States, it would be danger- 
ous folly to blind ourselves to the pos- 
sibility of her adding other countries 
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to her proposed acquisitions on the 
ground of strategic necessity or Pap. 
Slavism or some other plea. . . , To 
be hoodwinked at this moment, or to 
abandon the fundamental principles 
for which we are fighting in order to 
avoid offending a powerful Ally would 
be disastrous. 

It can hardly be denied that parts 
at any rate of eastern Europe are cop- 
fronted with the menace of an im- 
perialistic expansion by the Soviet 
Union; nor that every European nation 
threatened by this aggression is vio- 
lently opposed to it. But every Allied 
declaration from the Atlantic Charter 
onwards is equally opposed to aggres- 
sion by a big Power, thus our duty, as 
well as our interest, lies in supporting 
Europe, and, as the first and most ur- 
gent step towards this end, in insist- 
ing upon the full integrity of Poland 
—east as well as west of Warsaw.... 

Warsaw is both a symbol and a 
symptom. A symbol of Europe at its 
greatest: a symptom of the clash of 
ideas between east and west. 

~< Weekly Review (London), September 
14th. 
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THE RULE oF LAw 


THE distinctive mark of a free so- 
ciety is not the existence of democracy 
but the observance of the rule of law. 
The rule of law means “that govern- 
ment in all its actions is bound by 
rules fixed and announced beforehand 
—rules which make it possible to fore- 
see with fair certainty how the au- 
thority will use its coercive powers in 
given circumstances and to plan one’s 
individual affairs on the basis of this 
knowledge.” In countries where the 
rule of law prevails the discretion of 
the executive is confined within the 
narrowest limits. Provided that the 
law is obeyed the individual enjoys 
the utmost freedom to plan his activi- 
ties. Planning is necessarily arbitrary 
and inconsistent with the rule of law. 
The difference between the two kinds 
of system is the same as that between 
laying down a rule of the road and 
ordering people where to go; or, bet- 
ter still, between providing signposts 
and commanding people which road 
to take. Rational economic calcula- 
tion becomes impossible if the action 
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of the State cannot be accurately pre- 
d. 

Eth State interferes arbitrarily in 
particular cases, instead of laying down 
general principles of universal appli- 
cation, an element of uncertainty is 
introduced which prevents rational 
planning by the individual. Moreover, 
planning necessarily elevates the State 
to the position of a moral institution 
in the sense that it imposes on its mem- 
bers its views on moral questions. 
In actual practice moral decisions of 
“fairness” or “justice” are left to the 
decision of officials or judges, thus 
widening the area of arbitrariness in 
the system. Distribution which is 
made on some authoritative basis un- 
dermines the principle of equality be- 
fore the law. “To produce the same 
result for different people it is neces- 
sary to treat them differently.” Any 
weakening of the principle of equality 
before the law reduces the protection 
afforded by the rule of law and denies 
the existence of inborn, inviolable 
rights of man. It is not without sig- 
nificance that socialist writers are 
more concerned with man’s duties than 
with his rights. The socialist Levia- 
than admits no limitations on its sov- 
ereign power. 

If a planned economy is to be con- 
ducted efficiently, it must be governed 
more or less dictatorially. This is gen- 
erally admitted by the advocates of 
planning and is justified by them on 
the ground that such a dictatorship 
would apply only to the economic side 
of men’s lives and that it would give 
greater freedom to pursue the higher 
values of life. It is not however pos- 
sible to isolate the economic part of 
people’s activities in this way. “The 
authority directing all economic activ- 
ity would control not merely the part 
of our lives which is concerned with 
inferior things; it would control the 
allocation of the limited means for all 
our ends. And whoever controls all 
economic activity controls the means 
for all our ends and must therefore 
decide which are to be satisfied and 
which not. Whoever has sole control 
of the means must also determine 
which ends are to be served, which 
values are to be rated higher and 
which lower, in short, what men 
should believe and strive for.” Con- 
trolled production means controlled 
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consumption, because the mechanism 
of the market is no longer available to 
register consumers’ desires. The pub- 
lic would be faced by one huge 
monopolist with absolute power to de- 
cide what would be produced, in what 
quantities, or what quality and at what 
price. Belloc is aptly quoted to the 
effect that “the control of the produc- 
tion of wealth is the control of human 
life itself.” ... 

“The claim that a planned economy 
would produce a substantially larger 
output than the competitive system is 
being progressively abandoned by 
most students of the problem.” Plan- 
ning is coming to be justified rather 
on the ground that it would secure a 
more equitable distribution of wealth. 
If the rough correlation between ef- 
fort and reward which regulates dis- 
tribution in a capitalist society is aban- 
doned, what principle is to take its 
place? Absolute equality, however at- 
tractive it may appear, is utopian. 
But any other principle of distribu- 
tion would provoke grievances and 
discontent among those who received 
less than others. Inequality, poverty 
and suffering would be tolerated less 
patiently in a society where these evils 
could be laid at the door of the gov- 
ernment. In such a society every eco- 
nomic and social discontent would be 
a political grievance. A _ planned 
economy would give rise to innumera- 
ble intractable problems and to many 
insoluble antagonisms. The next step, 
inevitably, is the emergence of a dic- 
tator.... 

The great concentration of power in 
the hands of the government favours 
power politics at home and abroad. 
Power politics is based upon a founda- 
tion of power morality in which the 
end justifies the means. “In collec- 
tivist ethics this becomes necessarily 
the supreme rule; there is literally 
nothing which the consistent collec- 
tivist must not be prepared to do if 
it serves ‘the good of the whole.’ ” 
Such a conception of public morals 
naturally leads to the adoption of 
methods of enforcing conformity and 
discipline which appear repellent to 
those who have been nourished on lib- 
eral traditions. Within the collectiv- 
ist societies these methods appear less 
repellent because of widespread ac- 
ceptance of the totalitarian code. “If 
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the feeling of oppression in totalitarian new meaning in such an environment, 
countries is in general much less acute Plato’s “noble lies” or Sorel’s “myths” 
than most people in liberal countries play their part in moulding opinion, 
imagine, this is because the totalitarian Reason is suspect because of the up. 
governments succeed to a high degree welcome conclusions to which it leads, 
in making people think as they want “The tragedy of collectivist thought is 
them to.” This conformity is attained that, while it starts out to make reason 
by carefully studied propaganda, by supreme, it ends by destroying reason 
rigorous censorship, by the suppres- because it misconceives the process on 
sion of all criticism of the government which the growth of reason depends,” 
and by a far-reaching control of edu- —Proresson GEORGE O’BRIEN, in Studies 
cation and even of scientific discus- {DU>Iin), June, discussing Proresson Havex’s 


. r The Road to Serfdom (London: Routledge: 
sion and research. Truth acquires a Chicago: Waavesuiy dy edee; 
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Recent Events 


NEw ARCHBISHOP OF BOSTON women known as the Sen Fu Society. 
These words in Chinese mean “Heay- 
On September 28th it was announced enly Father” and the Society, now 
by the Apostolic Delegate in Washing- grown to nearly 2,000, works actively 
ton, D. C., that Pope Pius XII. had to assist missionaries in China. He 
named the Most Rev. Richard J. Cush- also organized a Chinese Catholic Club 
ing to succeed the late Cardinal O’Con- in Boston. 
nell as Archbishop of Boston. Arch- Archbishop-elect Cushing is now 
bishop-elect Cushing is a native of sponsoring a fund known as “The 
South Boston, where he was born on Solomon Islands Mission Fund,” to 
August 24, 1895. He was graduated which many American soldiers have 
from Boston College in 1917, and from contributed. This fund will be used 
there he went to St. John’s Seminary to rebuild Missions in the South Sea 
in Brighton, Mass., to study for the Islands which have been destroyed 
priesthood. He was ordained in May, during the War. 
1921, and for a short time served as When informed by the Apostolic 
assistant at St. Patrick’s Church, Rox- Delegation of his appointment by the 
bury, and at St. Benedict’s Church, Holy Father, Archbishop-elect Cushing 
Somerville. said that he received the news “with 
His deep interest in the work of profound humility and _ reverential 
Foreign Missions began back in his_ gratitude.” He added: “I know I can 
student days and increased as the count on the people of the Archdio- 
years went by, and soon he became as-_ cese, the zealous clergy, the devoted 
sociated with the Archdiocesan So- Religious and the loyal laity for whole- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Faith, hearted co-operation. To them and 
of which he was appointed director in all non-Catholic brethren I give assur- 
1929, working under the jurisdiction ance that I shall labor in a spirit of 
of Cardinal O’Connell. In April, 1939, love.” 
his outstanding work in this field re- Ad Multos Annos! 
ceived recognition when he was named 
a Domestic Prelate by Pope Pius XII. _ 
On June 29th of that same year he was 
consecrated Auxiliary Bishop of Bos- BisHop Durry Dies IN BUFFALO 
ton by Cardinal O’Connell in Holy 
Cross Cathedral, filling the vacancy AFTER only a brief illness, the Most 
left by Archbishop Spellman’s appoint- Rev. John A. Duffy, seventh Bishop of 
ment to the See of New York. Buffalo, died in Mercy Hospital in that 
While directing the work of the So-_ city, September 27th, at the age of fifty- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Faith, nine. He had always been recognized 
Bishop Cushing organized a group of as a man of broad vision and cow 
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rageous initiative and he had accom- 
plished much in the field of social 
welfare for the people of his diocese. 
Bishop Duffy was a native of Jersey 
City, where he was born on October 
29, 1884. After his preliminary stud- 
ies he entered Seton Hall to begin his 
preparation for the priesthood. He 
completed his Seminary course at the 
North American College in Rome, 
where he was ordained on June 13, 
1908. He returned to his own diocese 
and after several years spent in paro- 
chial work and teaching, was appoint- 
ed Chancellor in 1915. Six years 
later he was elevated to the rank of 
Domestic Prelate, with the title of 
Right Reverend Monsignor. Later he 
became the Vicar-General of the dio- 
cese. 

When Monsignor Duffy was only 
forty-eight years old the Holy See 
named him Bishop of Syracuse, N. Y. 
He was consecrated in Newark by the 
then Bishop Thomas Walsh and the 
sermon on this occasion was preached 
by the late Cardinal Hayes. During 
his four years in Syracuse his ability 
as an organizer was clearly manifested 
and soon won for him nation-wide 
recognition. On April 14, 1937, he was 


installed as Bishop of Buffalo, N. Y. 
His activities in the field of social ac- 
tion and in behalf of youth continued 
and he took a keen interest in national 


and world affairs. As a champion of 
labor, he warned that unless the work- 
ing man is given a fairer share in the 
profits of industry he might resort to 
radical steps. In Buffalo there is a 
very large Polish population and in an 
address last June, before the first 
National Congress of Americans of 
Polish descent, he declared that “if 
Poland is deprived of that for which 
she fought, then the United Nations 
have lost the war.” 

There were two Pontifical Funeral 
Masses for Bishop Duffy, one on Octo- 
ber 3d, in his Cathedral of Buffalo, 
and the other on the following day in 
St. Aloysius Church in Jersey City, 
where his older brother, the Right 
Rev. Msgr. Mark J. Duffy, is pastor. 
In Buffalo the Most Rev. William A. 
Griffin, Bishop of Trenton, N. J., and 
a close friend of the deceased Bishop, 
delivered a scholarly eulogy. At the 

ass in Jersey City, the sermon was 
preached by the Most Rev. Thomas J. 
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Boland, Auxiliary Bishop of Newark. 
Burial was in Holy Name Cemetery, 
New Jersey. 

May the soul of this great Bishop 
rest in peace! 





DEATH OF ALFRED E. SMITH 


AFTER an illness of several weeks the 
Hon. Alfred Emmanuel Smith died at 
the Rockefeller Institute Hospital, 
New York, October 4th, just five 
months after the death of his beloved 
wife. The Most Rev. J. Francis A. 
McIntyre, Auxiliary Bishop of New 
York, had administered the last rites 
of the Church a few days before. Thus 
ended a career that was almost unique 
in American history. Born seventy 
years ago, December 30, 1873, on the 
lower east side, he attended St. James 
Parochial School, but when he was 
thirteen years old his father died and 
Al had to leave school and go to work, 
first as a messenger, then as a clerk 
and later in Fulton Fish Market. He 
secured his first public office, that of 
clerk for the Commissioner of Jurors 
of New York County, in 1895, a post 
he held until 1903, when his district 
leader sent him to the State Assembly. 
He was then thirty years old. 

For twelve years he remained in 
Albany and made a great name for 
himself as a. student of state affairs 
and government procedure. In 1915 
he was elected Sheriff of New York 
County and three years later was 
elected Governor. Four times he held 
this highest position in the State and 
all his administrations were marked 
by the passage of many laws affecting 
social welfare. He was the candidate 
of the Democratic Party for the Presi- 
dency in 1928, but antagonisms en- 
gendered by the Governor’s religion 
and his anti-Prohibition stand defeat- 
ed him for this high office and he re- 
tired to private life. 

His Church, of which Alfred E. 
Smith was always a stanch and de- 
voted member, conferred on him many 
honors. In 1929 he was awarded the 
Laetare Medal by Notre Dame Univer- 
sity. Five years later Pope Pius XI. 
elevated him to the rank of Papal 
Chamberlain and Knight of St. Greg- 
ory. Universities, Catholic and non- 
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sectarian, conferred on him honorary 
degrees. The late Cardinal Hayes, in 
1933, commissioned him to form the 
Cardinal’s Committee of the Laity of 
Catholic Charities, which he headed. 
He held this position in every Catholic 
Charities drive. 

A few days before Mr. Smith’s death, 
Archbishop Francis J. Spellman sent 
him a cablegram from Vatican City, 
telling him of the Holy Father’s grief 
at his illness and sending him the 
Apostolic Benediction. 

The body of ex-Governor Smith 
was brought to St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
where he lay in state, visited by thou- 
sands of mourners till the Pontifical 
Funeral Mass on October 7th, which 
was celebrated by Bishop McIntyre in 
the presence of a huge throng of 
friends and admirers. The eulogy was 
preached by the Right Rev. Msgr. 
Joseph P. Donahue, Vicar-General of 
New York. 

May the soul of this great American 
rest in peace! 


— 
e 





MONSIGNOR WYNHOVEN 


THE Right Rev. Msgr. Peter Wyn- 
hoven, founder of Catholic Action of 
the South, and its editor-in-chief since 
its beginning, died suddenly on Sep- 
tember 14th, at Nahant, Mass., where 
he was spending a brief vacation. Mon- 
signor Wynhoven was a native of Hol- 
land, where he was born in 1884. He 
came to the United States and studied 
for the priesthood in Kenrick Semi- 
nary, St. Louis, and was ordained in 
1909 for the Archdiocese of New 
Orleans. After some years in paro- 
chial work, he was appointed Vice 
Chancellor by Archbishop Blenk and 
it was in this position that he became 
deeply interested in welfare work. He 
established St. Vincent’s Hotel for des- 
titute men and later the Catholic Wom- 
an’s Club. He also founded Hope 
Haven Vocational School for Depend- 
ent Boys. Many other agencies and 
institutions in Louisiana are the re- 
sult of his devoted activities. On the 
occasion of his Silver Jubilee as a 
priest in 1934, Pope Pius XI. made him 
a Domestic Prelate with the title of 
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Right Reverend Monsignor. Two years 
previous, at the request of Archbishop 
Shaw, Monsignor Wynhoven had es. 
tablished the paper, Catholic Action 
of the South. 

For two terms he served as presj- 
dent of the National Catholic Press 
Association and last year became its 
vice-president. In recognition of his 
many labors and achievements Pope 
Pius XII., in August last year, made 
Monsignor Wynhoven a Prothonotary 
Apostolic. 

May the soul of this devoted prelate 
rest in peace! 


-— 
— 





DUMBARTON OAKS CONFERENCES 


THE concluding statements of the 
chairmen of the United States, British 
and Chinese delegations to the Dum- 
barton Oaks Conferences were pub- 
lished October 8th, and Mr. Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr., Under Secretary of 
State, was quoted as saying that “the 
peace-loving peoples of the world will 
soon have opportunity to judge what 
we have accomplished here. . .. I am 
fully confident,’ he continued, “that 
the proposals upon which we have 
agreed will meet the test of their 
scrutiny.” 

It was announced on October 9th, 
that the United States, Great Britain, 
Soviet Russia and China had decided 
to recommend the creation of an in- 
ternational security organization to be 
called “The United Nations” and to be 
empowered “to take such action, by 
air, naval or land forces, as may be 
necessary to maintain or restore inter- 
national peace and security.” 

In a statement praising the work 
of the Conferences during the past 
seven weeks, President Roosevelt said: 
“This time we have been determined 
first to defeat the enemy, assure that 
he shall never again be in position to 
plunge the world into war, and then 
so to organize the peace-loving nations 
that they may through unity of desire, 
unity of will, and unity of strength be 
in position to assure that no other 
would-be aggressor or conqueror shall 
ever get started.” 

JosEPH I. MALLoy. 





New Books 


The World of Washington Irving. By Van Wyck Brooks.—The Tyrants’ 
War and the People’s Peace. By Ferdinand A. Hermens.—George Bancroft, 
Brahmin Rebel. By Russell B. Nye.—The Enjoyment of the Arts. Edited by 
Max Schoen.—Gerard Manley Hopkins: a Life. By Eleanor Ruggles.—Veteran 
Comes Back. By Willard Waller.—Social Criticism in Popular Religious Litera- 
ture of the Sixteenth Century. By Helen C. White—We Stood Alone. By 
Dorothy Adams.—As Lord Acton Says. By F. E. Lally.—St. Dominic and His 
Work. By Pierre Mandonnet, O.P. Translated by Sister M. Benedicta Lar- 
kin, O.P.—Hawthorne, Critic of Society. By Lawrence Sargent Hall.—The Gen- 


eral Who Rebuilt the Jesuits. 
Pamphlet Publications. 


The World of Washington Irving. By 
Van Wyck Brooks. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3.75. 

With this book Van Wyck Brooks 
gives us the first volume of the series 
he is writing on the literary history 
of the United States, the second and 
third of which have already appeared 
as The Flowering of New England and 
New England: Indian Summer. The 
fourth volume, which is to be pivoted 
around Walt Whitman and Herman 


Melville is already in preparation, and 
a final study will bring this great work 


down to our own times. Each book 
has been acclaimed as a classic, as no 
doubt this will be; and the comple- 
tion of the undertaking will make the 
several parts shine all the more bril- 
liantly. The World of Washington 
Irving, like Indian Summer, has been 
selected by the Book - of - the - Month 
Club; and by the virtually unanimous 
decision of competent critics Mr. 
Brooks has been acclaimed as show- 
ing, in his own field, a unique union 
of art and scholarship. 

The World of Washington Irving 
deals, however, with a period that is 
somewhat thinner in purely literary 
values than those that came after- 
wards. Literary men in the United 
States from the time of the Revolution 
to the ‘forties were few and, largely 
because of the American copyright 
laws which left publishers free to 
pirate foreign works, had little in- 
ducement to write. Therefore Mr. 
Brooks does not have a great many 
writers pure and simple to discuss. 
Of these the chief figures are those of 


By Robert G. North, S.J.—Shorter Notices.— 


Irving himself and Cooper, Poe and 
Bryant. But so far from this hamper- 
ing Mr. Brooks, he turns it into an 
opportunity to give us a rich banquet 
of life when letters run short. The 
ornithologists, Alexander Wilson and 
Audubon are displayed to striking 
effect, as are such men as Jefferson 
and Thomas Paine. Some of the best 
pages, too, are on the amusing Parson 
Weems and his feminine counterpart, 
Anne Royall, most of whose books 
were produced in the dingy bedrooms 
of the atrocious inns of the period, 
“where she thoroughly enjoyed the 
common room, the jollity, the fire, the 
grog, the fiddling and gossip.” The 
reader can be assured that he will en- 
joy these things as heartily as Mrs. 
Royall did—at any rate as they are 
presented in Van Wyck Brooks glow- 
ing and gusty pages. 

The method is the same here as in 
the previous volumes of the series, 
With magical skill the characters are 
manipulated in such a way that a new 
one comes sliding in while another 
character is still on the stage, and 
their juxtaposition which, at first 
sight may sometimes seem startling, 
leaves the reader breathless with de- 
light and admiration. The foreign 
writers, even the half-writers who 
touched America’s shores during these 
years, contribute their color, from 
Cobbett and Heredia to Lorenzo da 
Ponte. Botanists like Rafinesque and 
backwoodsmen like Daniel Boone and 
David Crockett—they all add some- 
thing to the scene, and Mr. Brooks 
weaves together the manifold strands 
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as only he can do. The shady Aaron 
Burr, the efficient De Witt Clinton ap- 
pear, as they should appear, as part 
of the intellectual background along 
with Calhoun and Charles Brockden 
Brown and William Gilmore Simms 
and N. P. Willis and the Southern 
lawyers who dabbled in literature and 
the American school of painters. Up- 
on the whole this book gains rather 
than loses by the dearth of professional 
writers, for the emphasis is thrown 
more heavily upon life than on litera- 
ture, a reminder of the teeming and 
vigorous America that was hardly as 
yet conscious of its literary possibili- 
ties. Probably this book, calling as it 
did for more setting of the stage than 
the two that went before, was the most 
difficult to write of the three. If so, 
the difficulties have been triumphantly 
surmounted, and without any sense of 
strain. The average reader in all like- 
lihood will consider this as the most 
exciting of all Van Wyck Brook’s 
books. THEODORE MAYNARD, 


The Tyrants’ War and the People’s 
Peace. By Ferdinand A. Hermens. 
Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. $2.75. 

What to do with a defeated Ger- 
many is the principal question dis- 
cussed in this bold, soundly argued 
work. One calls it bold because it 
dares to dispute the popular, as well 
as stupid and dangerous, view that 
Germany must be annihilated, broken 
into fragments, or economically ham- 
strung. 

“Peace,” says the author, “means 
the re-establishment of a durable pat- 
tern of relationships among the peo- 
ples of the world, including the van- 
quished.” The alternatives facing the 
victors are retaliation and the per- 
petual smothering of Germany, or an 
arrangement guaranteeing peace which 
is “morally acceptable to those people 
in Germany who are willing to live 
and let live.” 

Are there such people in Germany? 
That is the crux of the question. The 
propaganda of hate shrieks, “No!” 
But the experiences of the first of our 
troops to penetrate Germany would 
appear to prove otherwise. Mr. Her- 
mens demolishes English Vansittart- 
ism and American Rex-Stoutism by a 
searching review of German history, 
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with particular attention to the years 
from 1918 to the present. 

“Look at Nazism,” say the venge- 
ance-mongers. Yes, it is hideous; it 
must be extirpated. But Nazism is not, 
as Mr. Hermens shows, something dis. 
tinctively German. It is classical 
tyranny in modern dress, in a modern 
situation, armed with modern weap. 
ons. The author examines the cop. 
ditions under which it was able to 
fasten itself upon Germany. Most 
prominent among these are certain 
steps which the Allies took after the 
last war (e.g., continuing the block. 
ade of food until March, 1919), the 
defects of the Versailles peace, the 
mortal flaws in the Weimar Republic 
(e.g., proportional representation), 
the world-wide depression, the dis- 
unity among the former Allies, and 
the policy of appeasement. 

He is convinced that, if a truly just 
peace is made and viable democratic 
government is set up in Germany as 
soon as possible, the German question 
can be satisfactorily settled within a 
framework of juridical order. There 
will be no need of long occupation, re- 
education, partition, etc. “We shall, 
ultimately, have to rely upon the co- 
operation of the democratic forces in 
Germany,” he says. To begin with the 
idea of pulverizing Germany is to 
abort such co-operation, to make easy 
the rise of a successor to Hitler, and 
to precipitate chaos and worse wars. 

This is an essay of remarkable clar- 
ity and force. Well documented, 
starkly realistic, and long-sighted, it 
is worth a dozen of the more highly 
publicized treatises on war and peace. 

JOHN S. KENNEDY. 


George Bancroft, Brahmin Rebel. By 
Russell B. Nye. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $3.50. 

Bancroft’s works need no dates on 
their title pages; the language used 
could have been acceptable only in 
the America of the preceding century. 
Bancroft had no doubt that America 
and divinity were simply phases of an 
indivisible whole, and his readers were 
pleased to find their ideas about 
American destiny so adequately ex- 
pressed by the nation’s most famous 
historian. 

Even though Bancroft’s language is 
no longer that of present day writers, 
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he was practically the official spokes- 
man of his generation. Russell Nye 
has made the reasons for this fact clear 
and understandable. His work is 
crammed with facts, and with a mini- 
mum of generalizations. The author 
implies that no other historian of the 
nineteenth century was as well trained 
for his work as teacher, writer, states- 
man, and diplomat as was Bancroft. 
The confusion in Bancroft’s mind as 
to whether he would be a minister or 
ateacher is well traced. It is interest- 
ing to note that although Bancroft 
thought of those two professions as 
the only possibilities, actually he be- 
came world famous by abandoning 
them both and striking out in new 
paths. 

Bancroft’s years at Géttingen and 
Berlin gave him the rich background 
from which he was to draw in later 
years. Philology, philosophy, theol- 
ogy, exegesis, history, and ancient and 
modern languages were some of the 
fields in which he achieved a marked 
degree of familiarity. His return to 
America, and his difficulty in finding 
his life work are well analyzed. Few 
historians have had the opportunity 
to influence history enjoyed by this 
New Englander, who tired of Boston 
and lived his later life in New York, 
Washington, London, Paris, and Ber- 
lin. The sections dealing with Ban- 
croft’s work as minister to England 
are penetrating and interesting, but 
those concerned with his life in Berlin 
are even more revealing. Certainly 
this democratic statesman saw noth- 
ing threatening in Prussia’s growing 
influence. Bancroft’s satisfaction at 
the outcome of the Franco-Prussian 
war was matched by the feeling of re- 
lief and pleasure in this country. Bis- 
marck was another Washington, rather 
than another Napoleon, in Bancroft’s 
Measured opinion. One wonders at 
times how deep Bancroft’s democracy 
went. One also questions Bancroft’s 
part in Polk’s cabinet at the earlier 
period of our war with Mexico. As 
Secretary of the Navy, and for a time 
of War, in Polk’s cabinet, he appar- 
ently saw nothing discreditable in our 
war against Mexico. His practical 
nature found expression in the found- 
ing, under his direction, of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. 

An appendix of selected writings by 
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Bancroft is added to this very fine 
book. A rich bibliography furnishes 
many of the titles consulted by the au- 
thor; a detailed index makes the book 
as useful as it is interesting. 

PAUL KINIERY. 


The Enjoyment of the Arts. Edited by 
Max Schoen. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library. $5.00. 

The arts treated in this introduc- 
tion to greater enjoyment of them are, 
after the opening essay by Dr. Schoen, 
Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, In- 
dustrial Design, Poetry, Drama and 
Theater, the Novel, the Movies, Music, 
and Art Criticism, each by an author- 
ity in the particular field. The presen- 
tation is as informal as the technicali- 
ties of the subject matter permit and 
the tone is free, for the most part, from 
both the condescension that so often 
chills the reader and the over-simplifi- 
cation that misleads him. The book 
demands that the reader bring to it a 
knowledge of the elements of the arts 
and good will. It should be very serv- 
iceable. 

Inevitably, a volume on which so 
many hands have worked is uneven 
in quality. “Industrial Design” is ex- 
cellent, as are “Painting,” “Sculpture,” 
“Architecture,” “The Movies,” and 
“Music.” But “Poetry,” though enter- 
taining, seems to be based on a fallacy, 
a fallacy that Coleridge exploded long 
ago. Mr. Daitches finds poetry “para- 
doxical.” This is because he thinks 
its opposite to be prose, whereas it is 
opposed really to science, that is, lit- 
eral statement. Verse is the opposite 
of prose. The specifying difference 
between poetry and science is imagi- 
native language, between prose and 
verse, rhythm, the rhythm of verse be- 
ing regular. So-called “free verse” 
may or may not be verse, but it can 
be poetry and often is. The same 
holds for Miss Lowell’s. “polyphonic 
prose.” Yet I am sure there are many 
critics who are of Mr. Daitches’ mind 
in this matter. Similarly, though I 
am sure that Mr. Boas, in “The Prob- 
lem of Criticism,” has stated accurate- 
ly the position of most art critics of 
today, yet he swings so far toward the 
left that he leaves practically no ob- 
jective criteria of beauty in art. How- 
ever, it can hardly be denied that cant 
—and an intolerable deal of it—has 
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prevailed in the past and needs to be 
purged. “The Novel,” though an ex- 
cellent discussion, is quite exclusive, 
confining itself almost to the modern 
psychological novel, which is rather 
strong fare for a beginner in the field. 

All in all, The Enjoyment of the Arts 
deserves its readers and will probably 
have them. Incidentally, however, it 
also deserves to have been better 
proofread. “Statutes” occurs twice 
for “statues,” “rescued” once for 
“reached.” Minor errors abound. The 
meaning is never imperiled, however. 

LOUIS F. DOYLE. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins: A Life. By 
Eleanor Ruggles. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co. $3.50. 

If it is a sign of a good biography 
that its subject makes the same im- 
pression on those who meet him in 
the pages of his written life that he 
made on those who knew him in real 
life, then this is emphatically a good 
biography. Anyone reading this book 
likes Gerard Manley Hopkins. Every- 
one who knew him in his lifetime liked 
him, though nearly everyone disagreed 
with him. Robert Bridges’ admira- 
tion and friendship proved their 
worth by the trouble he took to pub- 
lish posthumously Hopkins’ poetry; 
Richard Watson Dixon felt “personal- 
ly unworthy to receive the admira- 
tion of such a soul as Hopkins”; Cov- 
entry Patmore and Katharine Tynan, 
while disliking his ideas, liked him. 

There are many other good points 
about Miss Ruggles’ biography. She 
has taken pains to trace out, briefly 
and satisfactorily, all the influences 
and contacts in Hopkins’ life, even 
such slight ones as were suggested by 
an isolated line of poetry suggesting 
a chance encounter that might throw 
light on the subject. An affinity with 
Walt Whitman, more and more signifi- 
cant as the influence of Hopkins’ 
poetry spreads ever more widely, is 
discussed. Miss Ruggles has also given 
us a many-sided picture of her difficult 
subject by drawing not only on his 
poetry, largely autobiographic as that 
is, but as well on his correspondence, 
diaries, and secondary attraits, such 
as painting and music. Throughout, 
Hopkins’ unmistakable integrity is re- 
vealed. Whether as a laborious tech- 
nician struggling with a_ scientist’s 
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tirelessness over rhythms, stresses and 
meters, or as a scholar delving into 
the secrets of the ancient Greeks ang 
even the Egyptians in search of some 
law of harmony or prosody, as a poet 
drinking the dregs of life’s experience 
or as a Jesuit fulfilling the high de 
mands of his vocation with uncop. 
querable chivalry, the salient quality 
of Gerard Manley Hopkins as pre 
sented in this biography is integrity, 

Only in one point would the present 
reviewer take exception to Miss Rug 
gles’ interpretation. To the author, 
Hopkins is essentially “a man in a pre 
dicament.” This concept seems to de- 
rive from her understanding of her 
subject as poet and Jesuit, rather than 
as Jesuit and poet. Understood in the 
second of these ways, Hopkins is not 
aman in a predicament. He is a man 
who knows and follows his path with 
singular consistency, a man who suf- 
fers but whose suffering, transmuted 
into sacrifice, affords the chief inspira- 
tion of his poetry. He is a man ina 
predicament only when his psychol- 
ogy is studied without giving its all- 
importance to the grace of God. Like a 
tapestry seen from the wrong side are 
the Exercises of St. Ignatius without 
the Holy Ghost, and the direction and 
power of Gerard Manley Hopkins’ life 
resulted from the Exercises. 

This is merely a question of em- 
phasis, or more accurately of focus, 
and need not be over-stressed. Miss 
Ruggles has brought all the intuitive 
ness of a keen and appreciative spirit 
to her work. Her book should be read 
for what it is, a Life, and as such it 
stands high among the rare biogra- 
phies that can claim to be sincere rec- 
ords of lives worth recording. 


MARY BYLES. 
Veteran Comes Back. By Willard 
Waller. New York: The Dryden 


Press. $2.75. 

With veterans already returning in 
numbers, and with the present admin- 
istration continuing to handle the vet- 
eran problem “feloniously,” readers 
will applaud the timeliness of a new 
book that popularizes comprehensive 
information, previously unorganized in 
published form, regarding the nature 
and solution of the veteran problem. 
Here is the story of the typical veteran 
in terms of his civilian background, his 
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conversion to a cog in the military ma- 
chine, his way of life as such a cog, 
and his general position on returning 
to civil life, together with a sketch of 
past efforts at handling veterans’ prob- 
lems and a statement of plans for a 
new and really thorough program— 
something more scientific than the 
hodgepodge of oldstyle benefit schemes 
currently termed the G.I. Bill of 


The author, himself a veteran of 
World War I. (and a professor of 
sociology at Barnard), frankly seeks 
to cause widespread public action for 
justice to the veteran and for his re- 
habilitation, in order to prevent his 
exploitation by demagogues of either 
the Right or the Left. To appeal to 
the broadest possible circle of read- 
ers, Dr. Waller has portrayed his vet- 
eran in the large, as a composite of 
salient traits, and has told the vet- 
eran’s story in simple, often colloquial 
language, in short paragraphs, with 
sections amply captioned, and with 
periodic summations and reiterations. 
A frequent use of incident, specific 
example, and “case quotations” fur- 
ther makes for reader interest. 

The basic problems treated are those 
of justice and rehabilitation. The 
social and psychological differences 
created by the veteran’s military train- 
ing and experience must be reconciled 
with his regained civilian status, and 
the sacrifices sustained by him must 
be recompensed as justly as possible. 
The veteran must be “renaturalized.” 
His mind, conditioned for war, must 
be remade for peace. “Benefits” will 
not automatically reconvert him and, 
if improperly related to his rehabili- 
tation, may delay this or make it im- 
possible. The author’s development of 
these points will be salutary reading 
for the “benefits” school. 

Particularly creditable are the prac- 
tical proposals for a program, and the 
insistence that federal support must 
not mean federal control. Chief re- 
liance is placed on correlating the ac- 
tivities of existing local agencies. The 
favorable estimate of the American 
Legion is a pleasant suprise, in view 
of the strictures which, through the 
efforts of the Left, have come to be 
regarded as orthodox academicism. 

As with most books of sociological 
bent, the thoughtful reader may be in- 
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clined to force a definition of such 
terms as justice and rehabilitation, and 
establish their philosophical basis. We 
know that they can be best rationalized 
on the basis of the Christian State, a 
truth which the author neither pro- 
claims nor appears to suspect. His 
proposals nevertheless tend in the 
right direction, although an overly 
secular preoccupation may account 
for the failure to find some place in 
the envisioned program, for those 
heroic front-line unarmed chaplains 
whose actions in the face of daily 
death might invest them, in the eyes 
of returned veterans, with more au- 
thority as counselors than even case- 
workers with the latest training. 

This oversight need not deter the 
reader from complete support of the 
positive proposals advanced. For the 
general public, for all who would un- 
derstand the strange ways war can 
change men, Veteran Comes Back is a 
“must”—a plea, a program, a perma- 
nent reminder. For the specialist, it 
is a useful if diffuse summary, and a 
stimulating challenge. 

JAMES TRAVIS. 


Social Criticism in Popular Religious 
Literature of the Sixteenth Century. 
By Helen C. White. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $3.50. 

Dr. White has profited by the year 
of research in the Huntington Library 
granted to her by the Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship and the Henry E. Hunting- 
ton Library Fellowship to explore the 
popular religious literature of the Six- 
teenth Century. She has chosen the 
social criticism that she found ex- 
pressed so freely in its pages for the 
subject of the resulting book. The 
temptation (or the righteous need) to 
criticize is always with us, and we 
can criticize more safely in the pres- 
ent if we learn a few lessons from the 
past. Miss White’s impeccable schol- 
arship has produced a work that the 
most exacting students of social his- 
tory may use with confidence, while 
her sureness of vision, her humor, her 
gracious clarity of style, should make 
that work appealing to a wide circle 
of readers. 

Her point of departure is of special 
interest to the literary-minded: the in- 
fluence of two great books. These are 
Piers Plowman, poetic synthesis of 
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medieval dreams and realism in the 
social order, and Utopia, the half- 
Platonic, half-medieval fantasy of a 
martyr who was also a Renaissance 
wit. She skillfully traces the thoughts 
that flowed from them through all 
manner of writings, now forgotten, 
once potent. This drives home a valu- 
able truth, that the power of a classic 
is incalculable. In her own metaphor, 
books are the bridges by which thought 
travels from one age to another, and 
her own book is precisely such a 
bridge. 

Each chapter then grapples with a 
separate problem. Those on the atti- 
tude of the Reformers towards the 
wealth of the Church and towards so- 
cial radicalism are extremely enlight- 
ening with regard to a question that 
vexes every age: the extent to which 
any reform of “abuse” can go with- 
out attacking “use,” and how to know 
whether it is the root or the branch 
that must be destroyed. The patient 
wisdom of the Church shines out 
through the author’s quiet, patterned 
handling of sixteenth century com- 
plexities and cross-purposes. 

Since every age seeks balance in the 
midst of strain, sixteenth century 
preachers tried to appease the “dis- 
contentation” of their bewildered 
flocks by urging submission to the 
powers that were. The final chapters 
of the books are almost amusing and 
not a little sad in their revelation of 
how mistaken and how earnest the 
leaders and formers of society can be. 
What is best in this popular religious 
literature is seen, at the end, to be “not 
an innovation in the life of England. 
Rather it was the carrying forward of 
an ancient tradition into new condi- 
tions and circumstances.” Happily, 
this ancient tradition is still moving 
forward. It is active today, with a 
renewed activity, that Faith that sur- 
vives times as subversive as the six- 
teenth century and as catastrophic as 
our own. MARGARET WILLIAMS. 


We Stood Alone. By Dorothy Adams. 
New York: Longman’s Green & Co. 
$3.00. 

Treated no less brutally than the 
Irish were in their darkest days, the 
Poles who deserve so well of Europe, 
seem about to become a living proof 
of European callous disregard of 
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sacred obligations; and one could 
wish heartily that a wide circulation 
might be given to at least a fair pro. 
portion of the recent books which 
honestly describe Polish-Russian re. 
lations. The volume named above, for 
example, might do much to make plain 
the rights and wrongs in the claims 
and counter-claims which at present 
divide thinking men into two classes 
—those who are ready to denounce 
Russia’s long record of crimes towards 
Poland and those who, in one way or 
another, for one reason or another, are 
“tolerant.” 

We Stood Alone will be of particy- 
lar interest and value to those Amerj- 
can readers who feel alien and be 
wildered when they come to the tan- 
gled story of political misunderstand- 
ing and military struggles that in- 
volve Poland. Member of an old Bos 
ton family, born in New York—where 
her father was for a time on the staff 
of Harper’s Magazine —a student at 
Goucher College, a worker in Geneva 
at the League headquarters, Dorothy 
Adams married a son of the rector of 
the University of Cracow. Her hus 
band died in an airplane crash just be- 
fore the German invasion of Poland. 
During fourteen years of married life, 
the author came to understand and 
love the Polish people; and her book 
contains an eye-witness’s comments 
on the events which preceded Russia’s 
invasion of Poland. Historical in sub- 
stance, the book is wholly personal in 
style and tone, and the author pre 
sents it to the public hoping that it 
will serve to clear up misconceptions 
about the country and the people de- 
scribed. JOSEPH MC SORLEY. 


As Lord Acton Says. By F. E. Lally. 
Newport, R. I.: Remington Ward. 
The subject of this sketch was a 

man about whom almost everyone 

knows a little and hardly anyone 
knows much. Member of parliament, 
liberal in politics and in religion, pro- 
fessor of modern history at Cambridge 
and chief architect of the celebrated 

Cambridge Modern History, he was 

recognized’ as one of the foremost 

scholars of his day, without ever hav- 
ing actually published a single com- 
plete book; and, although not himself 

a cleric, he exercised profound in- 

fluence in ecclesiastical circles—a sort 
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of theological stormy petrel. No real 

biography of Lord Acton has yet been 

ed, nor does the present book 
attempt to supply this lack. It is of- 
fered as not a biography, and “not 
even a bust portrait.” Its chief con- 
cern is with the different aspects of 
Acton’s thought; and its biographical 
material comes merely by way of sup- 
plement to earlier sketches by Lord 
Bryce, Herbert Paul, Cardinal Gas- 
quet, Abbot Butler, and to the article 
in the Dictionary of National Biogra- 
phy. But so much care has gone into 
its preparation that it may well be 
rated a most useful source book for 
Acton’s future biographer. The ap- 
pendixes contain a list of the numer- 
ous lectures, articles, and reviews 
which Acton scattered through a con- 
siderable number of periodicals. One 
who looks over the list will instinc- 
tively contrast the actually large ex- 
tent of Acton’s work with the widely 
prevalent notion that he wrote com- 
paratively little. Even though he com- 
pleted mo book, he was the author of 
almost 5,000 printed pages, — enough 
to make a goodly number of volumes. 

Acton’s education might be de- 
scribed as an intellectual’s dream. 
Born in Italy of an English father and 
a German mother, he was schooled in 
Italy, Germany and France until his 
tenth year, and then after five years 
in England, went to Munich Univer- 
sity to study under the celebrated 
Dr. Déllinger. Returning to England 
as an accomplished scholar in his 
twenty-first year, he spent the rest of 
his life studying and writing, plan- 
ning a great opus which was never 
written, laboring through the medium 
of magazines to educate Catholics in 
the field of political thought. 

The book before us gives a detailed 
account of the unfortunate episodes in 
which Acton was involved after the 
definition of the papal infallibility. 
Associated closely with the leaders of 
the minority party who had opposed 
the definition at the Vatican Council, 
Acton provoked wrath and. incurred 
suspicion by the tone of his answer to 
the pamphlet A Political Expostula- 
tion, which Mr. Gladstone addressed 
to his Roman Catholic fellow subjects 
in 1874. Many persons gathered the 
impression from Acton’s words that 
he did not accept the Vatican decrees; 
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and two bishops intervened — Arch- 
bishop Manning, leader of the English 
hierarchy, and Dr. Brown, Acton’s 
own bishop. Acton’s published pro- 
fession of faith satisfied Dr. Brown, 
but not Archbishop Manning, who pri- 
vately affirmed that he was about to 
refer the case to Rome. Although this 
—so far as the records go—was the 
end of the affair, Acton never recov- 
ered his old status in the minds of the 
Catholic public. Mr. Lally says “Some 
of his judgments of the Ultramontanes 
in his ‘Letters to Mary Gladstone’ in 
the eighties, are really dreadful things; 
and the students of Cambridge in the 
nineties, used to say that he had the 
Inquisition on the brain.” 

Lord Acton’s scholarship was scru- 
pulously exact; his learning was enor- 
mous. Lover of truth, he was often 
unrestrained in the expression of his 
convictions, manifesting a dogmatic 
confidence in his own pronunciamen- 
tos, and he was amazingly fond of 
superlatives. A sincere Catholic him- 
self, he was hypersensitive about 
everything that seemed to savor of 
clericalism. He drew upon himself 
much ill will by his ready criticism of 
his English fellow -countrymen, and 
his Catholic co-religionists. In his re- 
lationship with Newman, neither he 
nor the great Oratorian ever seemed 
quite at ease. Yet when all is said 
and done, Acton looms large in the 
history of England and of the Catholic 
Church during the nineteenth century. 

Of particular interest to the Ameri- 
can reader will be the little known 
story of Acton’s library, saved from 
disintegration by the intervention of 
a benefactor whose name was never 
known to Lord Acton but was revealed 
after the latter’s death to be Andrew 
Carnegie. Put in John Morley’s hands 
the library was ultimately transferred 
to the University of Cambridge. 

JOSEPH MCSORLEY. 


St. Dominic and His Work. By Pierre 
Mandonnet, O.P. Translated by Sis- 
ter M. Benedicta Larkin, O.P. St. 
Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Co. 
$5.00. 

This is an excellent translation by a 
Dominican Sister of Sinsinawa, Wis., 
of Father Mandonnet’s St. Dominique: 
Vidée, (homme, et l’oeuvre. His con- 
fréres, Fathers Vicaire and Ladner 
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have edited the fragmentary sketches 
left by the author, adding many valu- 
able critical and historical notes. 

If you are looking for a complete 
biography of St. Dominic you will not 
find it in this book. If you wish to 
know from an outstanding Dominican 
historian the status of the Catholic 
clergy and laity in the twelfth cen- 
tury, the efforts of Pope Innocent III. 
to promote academic reform, to ex- 
tirpate heresy, and to help found, or- 
ganize and spread the Order of Preach- 
ers, you will find an answer to your 
every question in these scholarly 
pages. 

In Part One a score of chapters 
treat of the character of St. Dominic, 
the nature of the order he founded, its 
academic organization, its apostolic 
work, its literary productivity, its in- 
timate association with the Holy See. 

Part Two is devoted to a detailed 
study of the two texts of the Rule of 
St. Augustine, and the primitive legis- 
lation of the Order of Preachers, edited 
for the first time in 1885 by Father 
Denifle. 

Father Mandonnet has no patience 
with poor Latinists who think of 
splitting Dominicanus into Dominic 
and Canus. Canus, he repeats, is not 
Canis. The picture of the dog with 
a burning torch in the coat of arms 
of the Order does not occur before the 
seventeenth century. 

BERTRAND L. CONWAY. 


Hawthorne, Critic of Society. By Law- 


rence Sargent Hall. New Haven: 

Yale University Press. $3.00 

Some little while ago T. S. Eliot sug- 
gestively referred to Hawthorne’s work 
as presenting a criticism “of the Puri- 
tan morality, of the Transcendentalist 
morality, and of the world which 
Hawthorne knew.” This is the text de- 
veloped in the present doctoral dis- 
sertation with painstaking detail. 
There is no doubt that Dr. Hall makes 
out his case; although one wonders if 
he does not overwork such phrases of 
modern psychology as the “maladjust- 
ment of the individual to society,” and 
one would welcome more of Haw- 
thorne’s family background, or at 
least a reference to the practically 
idealistic work of his Dominican 
daughter, Mother Alphonsa. 

Such biographical details as there 
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are emerge indirectly in accounts of 
Hawthorne’s ten-year solitude follow. 
ing his graduation from Bowdoin (Co). 
lege, or his experimental residence g 
Brook Farm, his office-holding experi. 
ences as Surveyor of Customs g 
Salem and as U. S. Consul at Liverpool, 
and the discussion of his literary 
work. The political activities do not 
on the whole make an edifying story 
—rather they are a painful comment 
on the author’s efforts to insure his 
financial future. Yet Hawthorne's 
labors in Liverpool on behalf of the 
ill-treated merchant seamen of his time 
stand out as probably the most eff. 
cient social service of his entire life, 

It was part of the man’s imagina 
tive equipment that he should have 
seesawed between scorn and affection 
for old England’s “traditionalism,” be- 
tween passionate devotion to ow 
American democracy and frank criti- 
cism of its obvious faults. And cer- 
tainly his belief that temporary Negro 
slavery was a lesser evil than the 
fratricidal war fought to end it “gives,” 
in the French phrase, “furiously to 
think.” But to most of us Hawthorne 
will remain more interesting and more 
important as a creative artist than as 
a critic of society. 

KATHERINE BREGY 


The General Who Rebuilt the Jesuits. 
By Robert G. North, S.J. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co. $3.00. 
This book tells the life story of Fa 

ther John Roothaan, the twenty-first 

General of the Society of Jesus. Father 

North has made good use of the pri- 

mary sources gathered by the Jesuits 

in Rome and has written the first 
biography of this great man in the 

English language. 

John Roothaan has been called the 
“Second Founder” of the Society of 
Jesus because he was elected General 
after Pope Pius VII. restored the So 
ciety in 1814. He was then twenty- 
nine years old, having been born at 
Amsterdam in 1785 of a German father 
and a Dutch mother. His father was 
a successful surgeon there and was 
able to send the boy through second 
ary schools and college. The decision 
to become a Jesuit at the age of seve?- 
teen forced him to go to the Novitiate 
in Russia, where the Society had not 
yet been suppressed. 
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Father North provides much detailed 
information concerning the interior 
character and spirit of Roothaan dur- 
ing his years of training. The Jesuit 
candidate was bright and quick on 
the intellectual side and very pious 
and rigorous in his spiritual life. The 
result of this combination was that he 
followed a career mainly within the 
Society, in various teaching and ad- 
ministrative positions. At the age of 
thirty-seven he was appointed Rector 
of the College of Turin. From there 
in 1829 he went to the highest posi- 
tion in his Order, that of General. 

Roothaan was tireless in perfecting 
the methods of intellectualism and 
spirituality peculiar to the Jesuits. He 
insisted on the original and complete 
application of the Spiritual Exercises 
and fathered a revised edition of the 
famous Ratio Studiorum. He was in- 
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Fiction: The Leaning Tower. By 
Katherine Anne Porter (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.50). No one 
who has a feeling for style can afford 


to miss Katherine Anne Porter. Every- 
thing she writes is controlled with a 
fine economy of phrase and word; she 
is sober, restrained, and detached; yet 
her work gives the impression of ease 


and naturalness. It is satisfying to 
see her uncover an old but beautiful 
meaning of a word, suggest a whole 
era through the memories of two old 
women, or evoke the mood of child- 
hood through a chance incident or so. 
The situations in her stories are sim- 
ple, yet tense with life, and though 
some of the characters may appear 
to be typical, there are fine little brush 
strokes that differentiate them. Most 
of the stories of The Leaning Tower 
are held together by family relation- 
ships, in this way overcoming the lack 
of emotional continuity felt in many 
collections of short stories. This book 
can be read again and again. The au- 
thor has complete control of her me- 
dium, a detached, but warm feeling 
about life, insight into character 
amounting almost to genius, and the 
wisdom to let her characters live their 
own lives. 

Joanna. By Helen Ashton (New 
York: Samuel Curl. $2.50). Joanna 
Sheerwater, like many middle-aged 
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strumental in the progress of the Jesuit 
Missions everywhere, especially in the 
United States. At the expulsion of 
the Jesuits from Rome he made his 
headquarters mainly in Belgium, but 
traveled also in Ireland and England. 
On his return to Rome he inspired the 
foundation of the well-known peri- 
odical, Civilta Cattolica. He died in 
1853 after a painful illness of three 
months. 

This work fills a gap in the history 
of interesting and important Jesuit 
personalities. The earlier members 
of the Society, Loyola, Xavier, Borgia, 
Laynez and others, are popular in the 
minds of Catholics, but the absence of 
literature on later Jesuits may have 
left the impression that they have been 
of a mediocre pattern. Father North’s 
work helps to dispel that impression. 

JOSEPH H. FICHTER. 


NOTICES 


women today, was reared in the old 
way but has to live out her life in the 
new way. And the adjustment isn’t 
easy. Her marital troubles—triangu- 
lar and trite—are practically settled 
when the novel begins. On page two, 
she says she hates her husband. By 
chapter four, she has escaped from 
France and returns to her native Eng- 
land alone. Left dangling by her suc- 
cessful novelist mate who is trailing 
his Brazilian mistress to America, she 
decides to live near her only son and 
interest, Tim, an RAF flyer in rural 
England. Fact-facing Kate Merlin, a 
capable war wife who takes Joanna in- 
to her country home near the air sta- 
tion, makes the sophisticate feel as 
if she’d “done nothing but ring bells 
and give orders all her life.” Too 
true. When Tim decides to marry the 
daughter of her erstwhile fiancé, 
Joanna gets panicky, but the author 
doesn’t forsake her heroine. It is the 
French flyer who understands (his 
wife and child fell with France) and 
provides a solution, if solution it is for 
the maladjusted woman. Helen Ash- 
ton’s descriptions are most direct and 
economic. Joanna. is indeed “a fish 
on straw” and the admiral’s wife “a 
meringue gone sour.” 

Night Unto Night. By Philip Wylie 
(New York: Farrar & Rinehart. $2.75). 
Mr. Wylie might have given us a first- 
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rate thriller had his didactic tenden- 
cies not got the better of him. He tells 
the story of Anne Gracey, whose hus- 
band, an officer on a subchaser, is 
killed and washed ashore under her 
very eyes. The author’s description 
of the haunted Gracey home and its 
wild natural surroundings is good, so 
likewise is the initial sketching of the 
situation, but the excursions into psy- 
chiatry, diatribes against the Catholic 
Church, and pleas for education exer- 
cises in sexuality given with deadly 
seriousness, are offensive, especially 
as the author appears to think that 
all other approaches to truth are asi- 
nine. In order to propagate the idea 
that religion has been trumped up by 
men who are not able to face life, who 
lack integrity, one of the characters 
writes an essay on religion, an essay 
printed in different type from the rest 
of the book, which suggests a religion 
of boundless good will, a mere matter 
of getting rid of all “ego-attached 
values.” The book loses focus in the 
mass of pseudo-scientific exposition, 
and the author’s intolerant attitude is 
not ingratiating. 

Hanrahan’s Daughter. By Patrick 
Purcell (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Son. $2.50). Joe Doyle of Carrig- 
michael fell in love with Esther Han- 
rahan, while both were studying at 
University College in Dublin. When 
the death of Joe’s father and brother 
called him back to the farm—a small 
fifty-acre farm of stone and clay—he 
bade farewell to Esther and his 
dreams of the future. His pride was 
colossal. How could he aspire to the 
hand of the daughter of the wealthy 
Thady Hanrahan, especially as there 
was an old feud between the two 
families? His Uncle Malachy per- 
suades him to act as a go-between for 
his son, Meehawl. Imagine an Irish- 
man, madly in love with a girl, asking 
her to marry his own cousin, because 
his parents were set upon the match. 
It is not done in Ireland or in any 
other country. As a matter of fact, 
Meehawl is in love with another girl 
—so the way is clear for Joe Doyle. 
The novel gives us a vivid picture of 
Irish country life, sketches dozens of 
portraits of likeable Irish men and 
women, describes perfectly an Irish 
hurling match and an Irish country 
dance, and tells a charming love story. 
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PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: Stand By 
the Bible, the Encyclical Divino Af- 
flante of Pope Pius XII. (London: 
Catholic Truth Society. 


; 6 cents), 
Marie de l’Incarnation et nos 


by l’Abbé Georges Robitaille (Mop. 
treal: Le “Devoir.” 15 cents). De. 
votions to Our Lord Jesus Crucified, 
reproduced and translated by Rey, 
Julius Grigassy, D.D. (Braddock, Pa, 
From Author). The Threshold of Mar. 
riage, edited by the Rev. C. E,. See. 
combe (New York: Morehouse-Gorham 
Co. 30 cents). 

G. K. Chesterton, a Review of Maisie 
Ward’s Great Book, by “Christopher 
Penn”; Catholic Writers and Readers; 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, Priest and 
Poet, by J. C. Reid, M.A.; Despotic 
Money Control, by H. J. Kelliher (Wel- 
lington, N. Z.: Catholic Writers’ Move- 
ment. 6 cents each). 

The Negro in America, by Maxwell 
S. Stewart (New York: Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc. 10 cents). Polish 
Facts and Figures, Nos. 8 and 9, Sep- 
tember 1 and September 25, 1944 (10 
cents each); Twelve Dates with Des- 
tiny, by Hester E. Hensell (New York: 
Polish Government Information Cen- 
ter). Our Neighbors the Chinese, by 
F. D. David (New York: Field Afar 
Press. 35 cents). Time Has Come 
for Action, by Clark M. Ejichelberger 
(New York: Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace. 10 cents). Are 
Our Political Parties Becoming Class 
Conscious?, by Raoul E. Desvernine, 
Dr. J. Raymond Walsh and Dr. Louis 
M. Hacker (New York: The American 
Economic Foundation. 10 cents). Sky- 
ways of Tomorrow, by Burnet Hershey, 
Headline Series (New York: Foreign 
Policy Association. 25 cents). 

International Conciliation, August, 
1944: A Design for a Charter of the 
General International Organization En- 
visaged by the Moscow Declaration of 
October 30, 1943, and in the Resolu- 
tion adopted by the Senate of the 
United States on November 5, 1943; 
September, 1944: The General Interna- 
national Organization, International 
Safeguard of Human Rights, and The 
Hope of the World, by Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler. October, 1944: Articles on 
China and Russia and the Pope’s Way 
to Peace (New York: Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. 
cents each). 





Our Contributors 


It is on the whole a hopeful picture 
which COMMANDER ARTHUR STANLEY 
Riecs draws for us in his “The Free 
American Press,” a subject on which 
many years of editorship in this coun- 
try and in Manila enable him to speak 
with authority. Only last month Com- 
mander Riggs gave us a delectable 
short story. 


DesPITE what he termed a real rest 
this summer, Dr. JosePpH J. REILLY 
polished off for us his interesting 
“Hazlitt, Liberal and Humanitarian.” 
He has now resumed his professorial 
duties at Hunter College, to which will 
be added doubtless in the months 
ahead lectures from many platforms, 
articles, book reviews, and who 
knows, even a book. 


C. P. THomas tells us that “Incident 
in a Convent Garden” is one of his 
rare incursions into the realm of fic- 
tion, but it certainly betrays no un- 
practiced hand. A fourth generation 
Canadian, Mr. Thomas will be re- 
membered for his first contribution, 
“French Canada’s Position,” in our 
March, 1943, number. He devotes his 
time to writing and lecturing chiefly 
in the field of Catholic social action 
and his work has been widely pub- 
lished in Canadian, Irish, British and 
American periodicals. For good rea- 
sons of his own Mr. Thomas writes for 
us under a pseudonym. 


WE are always sure of a thoughtful 
and scholarly article from the pen of 
Colonel W. F. Kernan, M.A., who be- 
fore he became an army officer in 1917 
had taught the history of medieval 
philosophy and metaphysics at Har- 
vard University whence he holds 
his M.A—and ethics at Boston Uni- 
versity. “Let’s Be Heroic” is to form 
part of a forthcoming book, the third 
concerned with World War II., which 
he has written. Colonel Kernan is at 
present stationed in Biloxi, Mass. 


ANOTHER thoughtful and scholarly 
person is Francis STUART CAMPBELL, 
with whom our readers are becoming 
very well acquainted. He has re- 
turned to this city after a vacation in 
the Far West, where he went on walk- 
ing tours and hitch-hiking expeditions 
to view the natural wonders abound- 
ing there. His penetrating “Ghetto or 
Assimilation” might well make its 
readers do some serious heart search- 
ing. 


In 1925, when he was completing 
his second year in theology at St. Louis 
University, and for two years there- 
after, our readers were often charmed 
by Rev. Louis F. Doyue’s distinctive 
literary articles and playlets, — and 
then they did not hear from him for 
ten years. Again he was silent for 
another six, and now the delightfully 
satirical “Jane Austen, How Could 
You!” makes us hope devoutly that he 
will not grow mute again. Father 
Doyle is associate professor of Eng- 
lish at his Alma Mater, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, much to the advantage of that 
institution, we'd say. 


THE first new name this month is 
ANDREW W. Case, B.S., M.A. (“De- 
corum in the Temple”), who is assist- 
ant professor of Fine Arts at the Penn- 
sylvania State College. He is an In- 
dianan by birth, holds his degrees 
from Pennsylvania State, and “as a 
Jack of all trades, has engaged in 
newspaper work, ecclesiastical paint- 
ing and commercial art.” He has con- 
tributed to the important American 
water color exhibitions, and had his 
first one-man show in the Warwick 
Galleries in Philadelphia in 1936. In 
recent months he has had articles in 
The Lamp, America and The Eccle- 
siastical Review. 


EstHeR W. (Mrs. CHarves P.) 
Nerti (“At the Kitchen Door’) is a 
familiar name to the older readers of 
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THE CATHOLIC WorLpD, for she was a 
frequent contributor to its pages un- 
til a busy life as wife and mother led 
to long interludes in her literary 
career. Her first book, The Red 
Ascent, appeared in our pages as a 
serial before it was published in book 
form. Since then she has written 
four novels, the most successful being 
Barbara’s Marriage and the Bishop. 
Mrs. Neill has contributed to many 
magazines but most of her work has 
been done for the Catholic press. She 
was educated by governesses and at 
the Georgetown Visitation Convent. 


Rev. Epear R. SMoruHenrs, S.J., gives 
us his first contribution in his article 
on the famous “Bayeux Tapestry” in 
our Ball and the Cross department. 
Formerly Professor of Classics at 
West Baden College, West Baden 
Springs, Ind., he has been recently 
stationed at St. Joseph’s Hospital in 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Father Smothers is 
a contributor to America, The Ecclesi- 
astical Review, and other periodicals. 


Ports: From Albuquerque, N. M., 
comes THomMAsS VY. CALKINS’ “The 
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Hero.” The author is now with the 
U. S. Veterans Administration in the 
capacity of Vocational Adviser on the 
rehabilitation program, a task des. 
tined to assume terrific proportions as 
the months pass. Our next three poets 
are all old favorites, Mary Lavetiz 
KELLEY, whose lovely “Thanksgiving” 
brings us most welcome surcease in 
a war torn world; OLIveE M. Baicgs, 
whose “The Autumn Tree” reflects 
the sensitive response to  nature’s 
beauties and the questing mind that 
are hers; and Sister M. EvLa ia, M.A, 
Pu.D. (“To Mother Earth”), professor 
of English and History, and instruc. 
tor in Philosophy at College Miseri- 
cordia, Dallas, Pa., and a widely pub- 
lished poet. Still older friends are 
MARGARET MUNSTERBERG (“Escape”), 
—distinguished daughter and biogra- 
pher of a distinguished father, Dr. 
Hugo Munsterberg,—who has written 
for us since 1924; and ArtTHuR WAL- 
LACE Peacu of Northfield, Vt., from 
whom we heard first in 1923 and 
whose name still greets us frequently 
in periodicals as different as The 
Rotarian, Christian Century and The 
Sign. 
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KATHERINE Brécy, Litr.D., Officier de l’Instruction Publique, author, dramatic and literary critic, 
Philadelphia; Past President of the Catholic Poetry Society of America; author of The 
Poets’ Chantry, Ladders and Bridges, etc. 


Mary Bytes, B.A., educator and critic, teacher of English, Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
Albany, N. Y. 


. Bertranp L. Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New 
York City; founder and spiritual director of the Catholic Unity League; author of Studies 
in Church History, The Question Boz, etc. 

. Louis F. Doyte, S.J., Pu.D., educator and writer, associate Professor of English, St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev. Josepn H. Ficurer, S.J., M.A., writer and critic, member of the Faculty of St. Louis Univer- 

city, St. Louis; author of Roots of Change, St. Cecil Cyprian, James Laynez, Jesuit, etc. 

Rev. Joun S. Kennepy, writer and critic, Chaplain of Mount St. Joseph Academy, West Hartford, 
Conn.; literary editor of The Catholic Transcript, Hartford, Conn. 

Paut Krnrery, Pu.D., educator and writer, Assistant Dean and Professor of History, Loyola 
University Graduate School, Chicago; Director of the Adult Education Council, Chicago; 
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